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EASTER FAVORS. 
FFNHE object of the present article is not to tell 
' about the origin of the custom of decorating 
eggs for Easter, but how to accomplish some new 
and lovely results, and how, by a comparatively 
small outlay of money, and a somewhat greater 
expenditure of time and patience, unique and ex- 
quisite little favors can be made. 

Eggs decorated in any of the following ways 
are pretty and artistic enough successfully to 
compete with Easter cards, and are quite as ap- 
propriate, in many cases, to send as tokens to 
friends, 

In the first decorations described, the shell is 
left whole; the egg should be first boiled hard, 
or an opening made in the small end, the con- 
tents removed, and the shell filled up with plas- 
ter of Paris. The last meth 
od is much to be preferred, 
for when boiled the shell 
is liable to crack ; and even 


if it does not when boil- 
ing, there is a vacancy left 
in one end of the shell 


which makes it easily bro- 
ken, but when filled with 
plaster it stands any hand- 
ling. The plaster is mixed 
with until so thin 
that it runs easily; it re- 
quires but a few minutes 
to harden. When it has 
set, mix some a little thick- 
er, color it the exact shade 
of the shell by adding a 
trifle of oil paint, and ap- 
ply it with a palette-knife, 
rounding and smoothing it 
carefully until the shell 
does not show where it was 
broken. If the egg is not 
to remain white, or is to 
be decorated in such a way 
that the broken place will 
be covered by some part of 
the design, the plaster need 
not be colored. The egg is 
now ready to be ornament- 
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mon ways described above, put about a tea-spoon- | 


ful of the liquid plaster into the shell, then drop 
in enough shot or bullets to make the egg stand 
in an upright position, and fill as before; the 


lead will cause the egg always to assume an up- 


right position. 

An appropriate design for one of these upright 
eggs (though it may be used on others) is a leaf- 
less branch of a tree, with a chrysalis suspended 
from it, and a black and yellow butterfly taking 
flight above the branch. Small landscapes, though 
not so suitable, give variety 


A large goose egg, tinted a pale blue, with the | 


heads of three singing choir boys and a spray of 

white lilies painted on it, with the quotation, 

“Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day, Alleluia!” 

done in searlet and gold, is as exquisite as any 
| Easter ecard I have ever seen, 











ed in any way that suits 
the taste of the artist, or 
that would have any par- 
ticular significance between 
the donor and recipient. 
On a white egg a wreath 
of blue violets, forget-me- 
nots, or around 
the smallest diameter, or 
an inch-wide band of blue 
with white lilies around it, 
is dainty and pretty. A 
suitable quotation should 
be put on each with gold 
paint or colors, or both. Vi- 
olets or small flowers can 
be pow dered over the egg. 
To make the eggs of dif- 
ferent shades, rub on them 
with a dauber made of soft 
rag the desired color of oil 
paint. When dark shades 
are desired, the eggs should 
be dyed, but for delicate 
tints of rose, blue, gray, 
and green, the oil paints 
should be used. Dye does 
not work well on shells 
filled with plaster, but for 
hard-boiled eggs the direc- 
tions for dyeing shells, giv- 
en farther on, can be used. 
On tinted eggs white flow- 
ers with lines and quota- 
tions in darker shades and 
gold are effective. To make 
variety, when filling in the 
plaster, before the shell is 
half full, take a third of a 
yard of very narrow ribbon, 
double it, and put the loop- 
ed end in the shell, so that 
when filled it will be firmly 
bedded in the plaster. The 
ends are then tied in a 


crocuses 








bow, and the egg suspend- 
ed by the ribbon. 

To make a charming va- 
riation of the more com- 


To make a beautiful trifle, which rivals 
earved balls within balls, 
required—a goose egg as large, and a bantam 
egg as small, as can be procured. The bantam 
egg must be immersed in strong vinegar until 


two sizes of e are 





| the shell becomes perfectly soft; the length of 


time required to accomplish this depends on the 
strength of the vinegar, but will be several days 
at the least. 
egg through a hole made in the side instead of 
the end; choose an arabesque design which must 
have two large open spaces on the sides of the 
egg opposite each other. 
round or oval. If round, the diameter must be 
less than the shortest diameter of 


ore + 
ess) 


Remove the contents of the goos¢ 


These spaces must be 


the smallei 
but it is better to have them oval, with a 
circumference the size of the smallest cireumfer 
ence of the bantam egg. The rest of the design 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Inpra SHAWL WorN As A CLOAK.—Front 


AND Back. 


For diagram and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 44-46, 
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can be fine work, but not too open, or the shell 
will not be some white wax 
around the two oval spaces, and after it has ad- 
to the shell brush the spaces over 
ntil it eats out the shell. 
the 


strong enoug! Put 
hered firmly 
with hydrochloric acid u 
Now from the vil 
ll of which should be 
flattened or extended ler 
ing. Make a tube of writing-paper which will 


take egar other egg, the 
so soft that it can be 


ethwise without break- 


just fit around the opening in the shell; tie a 
knot in the middle of half a dozen fine threads 
twelve or fourteen inches long, placed in a bunch, 
letting the knot come on the top of the softened 

Roll the egg in the tube, and insert it in 
the opening of the other shell, letting the threads 
go through the at the opposite open 


erg 


roll and out 
se 


ing; by pulling these and pushing the paper 
work the egg into the shell. Let it lie in cold 
water until the egg resumes 


its former shape and hard- 
; then boil hard, put- 
ld water, and let- 
ting it come to a boil grad- 
ually to prever 
ng. After 


the hot water, 


ness 





t its crack- 
from 
ind before 
shell has time to 
cool, cover the parts of the 


design which are to remain 


taking 


the outer 


solid with white wax, give 


the egg inside a coating 


also, then immerse for two 
or three minutes in a bath 
of hydrochloric acid to eat 
away the parts of the egg 
not the 
remove the 


covered by Wax; 
wax, and deli- 
cate carving reu iins. 
The egg 
painted any 
ing carefully 





be 
on, work- 
through the 
openings of the outer shell. 
Or, before putting into the 
acid, the contents can be re- 
moved, working 
through the ope nings in the 
shell, a design drawn on it 
in wax, and the shell eaten 


inside 


can 


desi 


as before 


away by the acid at the 
me time as the outer 
1; but this is more dif- 





ficult to do, and the effect 
het as good. 
It requires careful work, 
but the result fully pays 
for the time and patience 
given. 
Dainty 


holders can be 





of the othe is 


little bonbon- 
out 
Remove the 
contents through a hole in 
the small end, draw a line 
of wax evenly around the 


made 


a of egg shells. 


itm 


Wt 


shell three-fourths of the 
distance from the large 
end, and hold the small 


the wax in 
hydrochloric acid until the 
shell is eaten off: it is im- 
possible to make a smooth 


end as far as 


edge by cutting with scis- 


sors The shells are now 
ready to color by boiling 
them in various colored 
dyes. An ounce of log- 


wood to three pints of wa- 
purple dye. 
The shades can be varied 
from lilac to nearly black 
by letting the 
a longer or shorter time in 
the dye \ 
from 


solution of verdigris in vin- 


ter gives a 


shells remain 


good green 


boiling in a 


egar. Blue, by making the 
water very dark with in- 
digo, and adding a tea 
spoonful of oxalic acid. 
The only way to get a sat- 


isfactory scarlet is to use 


paint. Crimson 





may be 
made by adding vinegar to 
the Cochi- 
neal gives a lovely pink. 
Skins of the red onion boil- 
ed with the shells give 
shades from yellow to 


logwood dve. 


brown, with better results 
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than any other dye for those colors. 
dyes will color eggs satisfactorily. 

After the she lis are dyed, they can be decora- 
ted in various ways: a wreath of flowers around 
the top, a landscape, a spray of flowers on each 
side, or small flowers or stars powdered over the 
shell; the stars look best done in gold paint. 
A quotation, “Sweets to the sweet,” or in that 
style, around the upper edge looks well, as does 
a spray of flowers on one side, with the initials of 
the person for whom it is intended on the other, 

After the shells are decorated, make as many 
rings of card-board as there are shells, To make 
the rings, cut strips of card-board a quarter of 
an inch wide and long enough to make the ring 
fit easily inside the top of the shell. Make the 
strips into rings by gluing the edges, which should 
lap half an inch, with mucilage, made by dissolv- 
ing gum-arabic, the kind that comes in lumps, in 
water. It must be so thick that it is gummy, 
and can only be spread by rubbing it on with the 
finger or a palette-knife. 

Of soft thin lining silk make little bags, half 
an inch deeper than the shell, and a little wider 
than the circumference of the top. Sewthem up 
at the side, and paste the top edge around the 
ring, making a few pleats in the silk. After it 
is dry, draw the bag over and down through the 
ring, then gather it across the bottom, drawing 
it into a bunch, and fasten. The seams and 
ring are now on the side that is to go next the 
shell. Fringe a strip of silk half an inch wide 
to half its depth; have it long enough to pleat 
quite full around the ring,and glue it on the side 
which is to go next to the shell, using mucilage 
enough to make it firm, but not enough to let 
any get on the right side. Glue narrow ribbon 
at opposite sides of the shell; the ribbon may 
be long enough to tie in a bow at the top, or only 
a long loop across. Now put the lining in place 
by fitting the ring, well covered with mucilage, 
inside the shell. The top of the ring should be 
even with the top of the shell, and the fringe 
stand up above. When dry, these pretty little 
baskets are ready to be filled with confectionery. 
Tiny candy eggs are the most appropriate, but if 
a goose-egg shell is used, as should be if possible, 
French novelties can be put in the bottom, and a 
few eggs covered over the top. After they have 
been emptied of the candy, they make lovely trifle 
boxes, and ring or other jewelry holders, 
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NOTICE. 
VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER'S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 





Messrs, HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
Harrer’s WEkKLy, HArprr’s Bazar, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will, be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WEEKLY and Bazax previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers em to that time. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 








No. 124, published March 14, contains an excit- 
ing girls’ story, by MRS. Juita K. HILprern, 
entitled “ Polly Gardner and the Draw-Bridge” ; 
an unusually interesting installment of the Serial 
Story; a brilliant sketch by Mr. Davin Ker; 
and the beginning of “ Punchinello, his #xtraor- 
dinary Life and Marvellous Adventures,” the 
latter being a tale of wonder calculated to produce 
great delig ht among the little folks. 

Special altention may be called to“ Some Odd 
Relations of the Felly-Fish,” by Miss Sarau 
Coover, fo a short sketch of W. E. GUAvstonr, 
and to“ An Old-fashioned Amusement,” as arti- 
cles in which instruction and entertainment are 
tngeniously blended. 

Ln addition to the engravings which accom- 
pany the text is a bright front page, entitied 
“ Teasing Tom,” and also a beasstifeal double-page 
tllusts nen, called“ The New Love.” 





—= Our next N heider will contain i Siow 
tions of new rnd elegant Spring Styles of Ladies’ 
and Children’s Bonnets, Wrappings, and Dresses ; 
numerous fine examples of the exquisite Fans in 
the Loan Exhibition of the New ) ork Decorative 
Art Society, with an interesting descriptive arti- 
cle; a beautiful design from the South Kensing- 
ton Royal School of Art Needle-Work, and another 
Jrom the New York Decorative Art Society, for 
Quilts, Bureau, and Buffet Scarfs, ete.; and lit- 
evary and - torial attractions of the highest order. 








THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


FFP HE present generation of girls has been 

brought up on a vigorous course of its 
grandmothers, who, like the Scriptures, are 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness. Do 
Maud and Madge adore parties, and go wher- 
ever they are invited? Some callow scribe in 
the morning journal proclaims that all the 
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Mauds and Madges live for is sade: and 
O for the home-keeping sobriety of their 
grandmothers! Has Alice nervous head- 
aches? The censors ery as with one voice 
that the American girl, generically consid- 
ered, is the victim of nerves, and O for the 
sound health of our grandmothers! Does 
Gertrude find her six little children, her 
elaborate housekeeping, her ill-trained serv- 
ants, a burden under which she breaks down 
and dies? ‘Then our girls know nothing of 
practical affairs, and O for the executive 
force and “faculty” of their prolific grand- 
mothers! Is it seen that Flora’s bodice 
presses too close her slender waist? It is 
proved, and will go nigh to be thought, 
shortly, that the modern woman is given 
over to tight lacing, and O for the free 
lungs and healthy liver of her grandmo- 
ther! Our grandmothers were strong, were 
wise, were lovely, were long-lived and in- 
fallible. So pronounceth Tradition. 

But Clio, once a stately person, very gor- 
geously attired, given to talk of palaces and 
potentates, and disposed to walk on stilts 
along the humbler ways of life, has quite 
changed her notions of the dignity of his- 
tory. Now she goes about in serviceable 
raiment, calling at the door of peasant and 
prince alike, peering into the stable, kitch- 
en, larder, medicine chest, wardrobe of the 
Past, and sketching our ancestors in their 
habits as they lived. 

Of late this industrious Muse has been 
ransacking the Boston of the early century, 
when the “First Gentleman of Europe” 
graced the. English throne, and dictated 
fashions to the English-speaking world. 
Now it will be conceded without argument, 
we fancy, that the Boston grandmother 
must have been the top and crown of grand- 
mothers. What this perfect woman, nobly 
planned, did, encouraged, and admired may 
be taken as the standard of her generation. 

First, then, she went to parties, probably 
as often as she was asked. She went early, 
it is true, for the same reason that our dam- 
sels go late, because fashion would have it 
so. She wore abbreviated draperies, ate 
a substantial supper, and rested from her 
fatigue in a well-warmed bed, close-curtain- 
ed from fresh air. If she were a bride, she 
wore a white bonnet and a pelisse to match, 
for one seasop. Fashion was absolute, and 
meagre in resources. To one cut, one color, 
one form of trimming, the world of women 
conformed. A waist cut with the most try- 
ing neck line, a collar of inordinate width, 
mutton-leg sleeves, skimp skirts, heelless 
slippers, and a portentous bonnet—these 
were the street dress of our illustrious grand- 
mothers. And if opinions might differ as to 
its beauty, there can be but one judgment 
about its healthfulness. 

Short sleeves and low necks prevailed, 
even in winter, and ladies wore their thin 
slippers in the icy streets, or staid at home, 
heavy boots, cork soles, and rubber over- 
shoes being alike unknown. Flannels were 
not worn, nor water-proof cloths, nor any of 
those warm and serviceable garments which 
now cheat winter of its chill. Women used 
to ride long distances horseback, in freezing 
weather, with no extra covering over their 
thin shoes and stockings, and ouly a light 
riding cloak or shawl wrapped round them. 

Besides this, judged by our more exacting 
standard, the ladies of that period were too 
little familiar with the bath. Cold water 
they were afraid to use. Hot water, in 
abundance, was not to be had, and it seems 
to have been a common custom for Beauty 
to perform her very scanty ablutions at the 
kitchen sink, where, at lez ist, the wash-bow] 
was not frozen. Moreover, the houses were 
badly warmed, badly drdined, and badly 
ventilated, and the water was often impure. 
Again, if we are to believe our foreign crit- 
ics, the science of dietetics was in its infancy. 
Food, though sometimes well cooked, was 
gross, too richly compounded, and innutri- 
tious, while tea, coffee, spirits, and malt liq- 
nors were “used with dreadful prodigality.” 
And as if these discomforts were net enough, 
maids and matrons habitually wore tortur- 
ing strait-jackets of stays with wooden 
busks. 

And so our grandmothers had successive 
colds, alarming coughs, thin figures, pale 
complexions, and grew old painfully soon. 
Almost every traveller, for a period of thirty 
or forty years, records his observation of the 
extraordinary prettiness of the young girls, 
their extraordinary fragility, their brief ten- 
or of youth, and often of life. 

Moreover, female education was super- 
ficial and scanty. There was no musical 
culture except the singivg-school, no liter- 
ary coterie, except of men, no theatre, now 
and then a lecture, no circulating library, 
very few attainable books. Ladies were 
driven to be domestic for want of other in- 
terests. They sewed a great deal. They 
attended to the dinner in person. But din- 
ner was early, and simplicity itself com- 
pared with ours. For the pudding came 
first, everything was set on the table at 
once, and there was no elaboration of setting 








or saddle. Sonps had not come into fash- 
ion, nor desserts, and as yet it was only ne- 
cessary to “live up to” two-tined forks. 

It appears, therefore, that, from the odor- 
ousness of the comparisons by which they 
now suffer, our girls may rest assured that 
they themselves are destined to become ex- 
emplary to the gay young beauties of the 
year 1950. 





{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XVIII. 


Tue prolonged absence of Pascal Chadwick be- 
gan to alarm his business friends, and to be talk- 
ed about in New York. But Rose, although al- 
ways grieved not to hear from her father, remem- 
bered that he had never been a good letter-writer ; 
therefore she thought it not so strange as the 
others did that she had no news of him. 

She was very well now, but not well enough to 
leave her room yet, the doctor said, so her visit 
to Mrs. Philippeau became a long one. She was 
greatly amused, and also much bored, by that 
lady’s questions upon the subject of etiquette, 
none of which she felt qualified to answer; but 
perhaps she learned much by thus being made a 
teacher. 

Mrs. Philippeau brought her half a dozen man- 
uals on the subject of etiquette, all of which con- 
flicted, and all of which seemed to Rose to be full 
of mistakes. She could only tell Mrs. Philippeau 
what her aunt did and what Mrs. Mortimer did; 
but that was in its way invaluable assistance to 
Marie. 

Miss Marjoribanks was of great service too. 
Well trained in an aristocratic English house, 
Miss Marjoribanks knew the formal English eti- 
quette, which, although it differs from ours some- 
what, was yet a good guide, She had the best 
of all possible styles of note-writing, however, 
and that was a part of education which in the 
case of Mrs. Philippeau had been neglected. 

““Now how soon should I return my cards ?” 
asked Mrs. Philippeau. 

“I believe Mrs. Mortimer said within a week 
or ten days; and if a person only leaves a card, 
you must only leave a card; if she calls, you must 
call,” said Rose. 

‘*Now Iam going to a house where three or 
four people live. Must I leave a card for each, 
or must I write their names on the cards I leave 2” 

“Oh no; don’t write their names. That, Aunt 
Laura says, looks like an Irish boarding-house. 
Leave a card for each.” 

“Must I send in my card before I go in my- 
self ?” 

“Oh no; not if the lady is at home.” 

“What must I do with Mr. Philippeau’s card ?” 
(Poor Jean Pierre !) 

“Leave it on the hall table,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. 

Another point which embarrassed Mrs. Philip- 
peau was the matter of introductions. One book 
told her one thing, and another book told her 
another thing. 

Rose told her that Mrs. Mortimer considered 
it the most improper thing possible to introduce 
two people who lived in the same city to each 
other, but that hey aunt always did it, consider- 
ing it kinder, as American ladies never will chat 
with each other, as English ladies do, if in the 
same drawing-room, the latter considering the 
“roof” a sufficient introduction, and also arguing 
that the two jiadies could go down the steps and 
never know each other again if they so chose. 

“Now ought I to rise when people come to 
call?” she asked. 

Miss Marjoribanks answered by reading from 
an excellent work she held in Ler hand. “‘Ifa 
second visitor arrives ten or fitteen minutes after 
the first visitor, the first visitor should take her 
leave as soon as she gracefully could; the host- 
ess would rise, meet and shake hands with the 
second visitor, if a lady, and then reseat herself. 
If a gentleman, she would not rise. The second 
visitor would at once seat himself, or herself, near 
the hostess. She would not, of course, formally 
introduce the visitors to each other, unless she 
had some especial reason for so doing; she would, 
however, in the course of conversation casually 
mention the name of each visitor, so that each 
might become aware of the name of the other. 
Formal introductions on these occasions are rare- 
ly made: But if the hostess possesses tact and a 
facility and readiness of speech, she would skill- 
fully draw both visitors into a conversation.’ ” 

Poor Marie Philippeau! this she knew she 
could never do; and she knew that her set who 
would come to her “days” must never be pre- 
sented to the fashionable acquaintances whom a 
lucky chance had thrown in her way. 

She was not quite so hardened as a certain 
family in New York, who, marrying their daugh- 
ter to the black sheep of a fashionable family, 
whose alliance brought them the right to send 
cards to Mrs. Mortimer’s set, then and there de- 
liberately dropped all their old acquaintances, 
even the grandfather and brothers and cousins, 
and have been laughed at ever since, but are 
counted in-in the set! 

No, Marie Philippeau had not the courage of 
her opinions. She did not quite dare to do this ; 
so she wondered how she should amalgamate set 
No. 1 with sets Nos. 2 and 3. 

“Ought I to accompany my departing guests 
to the door ?” said Mrs. Philippeau. 

“ Ask Miss Marjoribanks,” said Rose. 
er saw Mrs. Mortimer do so.” 

“Tf the lady is of sufficient rank, you should 
do so,” said the Englishwoman. 

“ But we have no rank here,” 

au. 

“Haven't you?’ said Miss Marjoribanks. 
“Then why do you talk of sets ?” 

“T notice that some people seem to be of great- 


“T nev- 


said Mrs, Philip- 





er importance than some other people,” said Rose. 
“T never could see why.” 

Rose and Miss Marjoribanks had hit upon the 
difficulty, and the reason why all American eti- 
quette is so undefined. They could neither of 
them tell why Mrs. Mortimer was better than 
Mrs. Simpkins, who was a conspicuous horror of 
set No. 3. 

“Must I introduce a lady to a gentleman?” 
asked Mrs. Philippeau. 

“No; a gentleman must always be presented 
to a lady,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 

“Now next week, at my dinner, must I intro- 
duce the people ?” said poor Marie, remembering 
that the persons her guests would know least 
would be her husband and herself. 

“You must, I think, ma’am,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, “ present them all to Mr. Philippeau” 
(poor Jean Pierre !), “and then only the gentle- 
man to the lady whom he takes in to dinner. 
However, in England, Lady Leycester said that at 
dinners, both large and small, the hostess should 
use her own discretion as to the introductions she 
thinks proper to make. It is not the custom in 
England to introduce people at a dinner party ; 
they talk without being introduced.” 

“They never do that here,” said Rose, “ and it 
is very stiff.” 

Little. Jean Pierre Philippeau gave his guests 
an excellent dinner, and it was admirably served. 
There the little Frenchman was at home. He 
never could make his wife speak French; but 
the ladies on either side of him had the tact to 
talk to him in his own tongue, and he was neither 
vulgar nor inelegant. His wife, who had expect- 
ed to be ashamed of him, was not at all so. In- 
deed, it occurred to her that perhaps after all Jean 
Pierre was not so common as he looked. 

His wines were excellent, and that won the men. 
Of course they all went away and abused him and 
his pretty and violently vulgar wife, and said that 
he must have been a cook when at home in France, 
to give them such plats, and “perhaps he bad 
come over here and married a chamber-maid— 
who knows?” Such are the rewards showered 
upon new people who show a desire to pene- 
trate the inner circle of the best society. When 
they are fairly in, they turn and ask the same 
questions. Well may Mrs. Julia Ward Howe ask, 
“Is polite society polite ?” 

Mrs. Philippeau was a little fussy, and was pro- 
nounced by the ladies as being without repose, 
without dignity, and without savoir-vivre. She 
showed too much interest in her guests, tried to 
amuse them, asked them to be helped twice, which 
was a terrible social sin, and overdid her cordial- 
ity. These were her faults at a dinner. But she 
appeared very well at afternoon tea, where she 
sat behind her own pretty table equipage and 
poured out a cup of tea as her guests talked to 
her. Rebecea Ethel had trained her teas on the 
English fashion, where afternoon tea is under- 
stood. The little business of the tea gave her an 
outlet for her nervousness, and she learned not to 
ask any questions, but to serve everybody silent- 
ly and naturally while she chatted of the events 
of the day. 

Jack Townley came often to see Mrs. Philip- 
peau. He found her very pretty. Nota pin did 
he care for her early unconventionalities; he 
knew they would all wear themselves off in a 
short time. They were not appalling, like those 
of Rose, which came the nearer to him that he 
had been even then a little in love with Rose. 
Here was new game for Jack Townley—a very 
pretty and very rich young married woman, mar- 
ried to a square-faced little Frenchman of de- 
cidedly plebeian appearance. He saw many good 
dinners and many afternoon teas before him in 
that elegant and even sumptuous house. He was 
not averse, either, to pleasing the Hon, Hathorne 
Mack, nor to the chance of seeing Rose, who was 
occasionally visible. 

It was to him that Mrs. Philippeau carried 
some of her society distresses, and as she was 
very pretty, he did not laugh at her, but helped 
her. 

“Don’t be too polite to people,” said he. 

“Not too polite!” said Marie, opening her 
eyes. 

“No; be a little insolent. Your new friends 
will like you a great deal better. Now you 
must forgive me, dear Mrs. Philippeau, if I am a 
little prosy. We have made a new departure in 
America, On the Continent, any man, whether 
you know him or not, who crosses your threshold 
with friendly intent, is your guest, and you are 
bound to treat him with the truest respect. Here, 
half your acquaintances will respect and like you 
better if you treat them very badly.” 

“ Why ?” asked Marie, opening her pretty eyes. 

“ Because they will think you think so well of 
yourself that you think very ill of them.” 

“T can not imagine such a state of things,” 
Marie. 

“ Wait, then, till you see certain hostesses, and 
the way they treat the persons they invite to 
their houses,” said Jack Townley, anxious to pre- 
pare Mrs, Philippeau for her own sorrows, 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Philippeau, remember- 
ing one of the few adages that she had learned 
at the boarding-school to which Hathorne Mack 
had sent her, “that a lady was always bound to 
be polite in her own house.” 

“ An exploded idea of our grandmothers,” said 
Mr. Townley. “ Now, again, on the Continent, your 
host’s friends are your friends. When I enter a 
room in Paris, I have a right to speak to every- 
body present. The friendship of your host is 
enough, But here I should no more speak to a 
man whom I met at Mrs. Mortimer’s, without an 
introduction, than I should slap him on the back. 
And imagine two ladies speaking in your parlor !” 

Poor Mrs, Philippeau went to her first ball after 
this, and endured all the snubs, cold shoulders, 
and almost cuts which are served out so liberally 
to the new-comers, while Jean Pierre cooled his 
heels outside looking in at the dancers. 

Ah, if it had been under the walnuts of sunny 
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Provence, how he would have liked to waltz with 
his own Marie! 

He thought she looked prettier than anybody 
there, and the diamond neck-lace was becom- 
ing. But she sat alone, and there was a frown 
on her brow. She had told him not to come near 
her; so he did not dare to go and comfort her, 
bring her some champagne, and dance with her, 
And none of the ladies who had dined with him 
seemed to know him, or to remember his evi 
ence at all. 

Presently Jack Townley approached the lonely 
woman, and asked her to dance. Ah, how glad 
was poor Jean Pierre to have his little wife “ taken 
out,” and to see her brow clear! And he rejoiced 
to look at her as she danced. 

“ That is a nice Mr. Jaques Townley,” said he; 
“ze best of zem all, to be kind to my Marie.” 
He spoke out loud in his pleasure, and as he did 
so a quiet-looking gentleman stopped and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“Mr, Philippeau—Mr. Amberley. 
at your house several times. Allow me to intro- 
duce myself. A very pretty ball? Yes. Mrs. 
Philippeau is, I see, enjoying herself. Suppose 
we step in to supper ?” 

“T declare, Marie,” said Jean Pierre, as they 
drove home, “one man did speak to me.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW MANTLES, 


IP\HE mantles imported for spring and summer 

are regular mantillas, with short round back 
and long scarf-like fronts, or else they are the 
half-long shapes illustrated in Bazar No. 11., Vol. 
XV. The mantillas are little more than scarfs, as 
they have but one seam—that in the middle of 
the back—and are made to fit on the shoulders by 
means of short darts, of which there may be one, 
two, or three on each shoulder. The back seam 
is often sloped outward over the tournure, giving 
a bias effect, and in some mantles the whole fabric 
is cut bias, as the goods then clings more closely 
over thearms. This cape-like back extends just 
below the waist line, resting smoothly over the 
tournure, where it is usually ornamented with a 
great bow of moiré ribbon, or else there are pleats 
covering the back seam its entire length, and fin- 
ished at the end like a fan, in order to spread 
out upon the tournure. The fronts may each be 
a quarter or three-eighths of a yard wide, and ex- 
tend as low as the knees, where the corners may 
be left square, or else the end is drawn together, 
and completed by a passementerie tassel, or lace 
pleated in the shape of a tassel, and a bow of 
many loops of narrow moiré ribbon, The neck 
is cut very high, and is further heightened by a 
full ruche of lace made in shells like a jabot, or 
of narrow standing lace frills, with some much 
wider lace gathered below it to fall deep on the 
shoulders like a Mother Hubbard collar. For the 
half-long mantles the illustrations in Bazar No. 
11 represent the last shapes yet imported, with 
their square or rounded sleeves cut in with the 
back or front of the garment, their graceful cling- 
ing effect, and the arrangement of trimmings 
around the neck,on the sleeves, down the front, 
and the tournure bow. For a compromise be- 
tween these two styles, the Worth mantle shown 
in Bazar No. 9 is considered as one of the most 
tasteful and stylish shapes. 

DRESSY BLACK MANTLES. 

Black is the color chosen for the most dressy 
mantles, and the materials most used for these 
are satin duchesse, Spanish lace net in the piece, 
with Spanish lace for trimmings, and the new 
moiré brocades. These brocades are a genuine 
novelty, having a ground of satin which is strewn 
with large detached roses, leaves, or peonies like 
those of Spanish lace designs, and these large 
flowers are watered—not brocaded with loose 
threads—in flat waved threads sunken in the satin 
fabric. This is used for the most stately gar- 
ments, and is the only kind of brocade seen in 
elegant black wraps, unless we except the moiré 
antique grounds with flowers brocaded upon them, 
For more youthful-looking garments the caprice 
of the season is for Spanish lace in the piece laid 
as a transparent on satin, and this really gives 
the effect of a lace brocade. This Spanish net in 
single widths is shown in various qualities ; that 
which is all silk, with the designs woven by ma- 
chinery and afterward “ hand-run,” as dealers say 
(meaning that the outlines of the figures have a 
silk thread run in therm by hand), costs $9 to $17 
a yard; fortunately only a small quantity is need- 
ed for a scarf mantle or for the dress bodices of 
this lace over satin now worn with satin skirts. 
There is, however, the ordinary Spanish lace net 
of mixed silk and wool, with probably some cot- 
ton, made entirely by machinery, and sold for 
$2 50 a yard; this will be more used than the 
more costly net, as imitation laces of tasteful de- 
signs are now worn by fastidious women who 
formerly scorned them. The satin duchesse, 
satin merveilleux, Surah, Rhadames, and other 
twilled lustrous silks are used for wraps that are 
trimmed with lace, jets, and chenille fringe; oc- 
casionally Siciliennes, armures, and silks with 
cords forming bars are used, but the one thing 
needful is that each must have the lustre of satin. 
When wool is chosen for black mantles, it is either 
camel’s-hair or Chudda, and the manner of making 
and trimming is similar to those just described ; 
colored satin Surah linings are in all nice wool 
wraps, and for these linings écru, drab, olive, and 
silver gray are much used, with a few linings of 
dark cardinal. 

TRIMMINGS. 


The trimmings most used, next to Spanish lace, 
will be fine guipure laces, and also mixtures of 
soft flexible satin cords in lace patterns with fans 
and medallions of guipure introduced. Later in 
the season the embroideries in open designs will 
be used for mantles. These guipure laces in 





trimming widths cost from $2 to $9 a yard, and 
are put on with less fullness than the frills of 
Spanish lace. The satin cord laces are very ex- 
pensive, and are shown with jets and without 
them. Embroidered silk. garnitures cost from 
$2 50 to $4 a yard for pretty but simple designs. 
At present these are more used for dresses than 
for mantles. The new passementeries are also 
made of these flexible satin cords, arranged in 
row after row, forming circles, or else in oblong 
shapes, diamonds, or chains, rings within rings, 
etc., and there are also leaf and flower designs. 
Solid jet passementeries are in similar designs of 
links and rings, and there are many drop trim- 
mings, some entirely of jet, some mixed with satin 
cords, that are pendent in lace rosettes, jabots, 
ete. Jetted net, especially in designs of circles 
made by rows of fine bugles, is used for whole 
gores, insertions, and arm covers of satin mantles, 
and also as a transparent laid upon satin, Great 
stars or daisies of jet are placed in rows down 
the front and back amid the pleatings set on 
mantles, and there are buckles for the same pur- 
pose made of bugles with chenille. Silvered lace 
of black net with the Spanish lace designs done 
in silver threads—not merely outlined—are used 
for full frills on Pingat’s satin scarfs, and the 
lining is then of silver gray Surah. For fringes 
the choice is given to the chenille fringe as full 
as a ruche, and of the sleek chenille that resem- 
bles seal-skin, and wears much better than the 
ordinary kind. The ribbons used for garniture 
are almost all of moiré, either very wide for the 
large bow on the tournure, or two inches wide for 
the bow with long ends worn at the throat, and 
also for the half-inch ribbons that form small 
bows of many long loops that are set about in 
the shells of lace jabots. 


LIGHT-COLORED WRAPS. 


For light wool wraps, Manila, tan, and drab 
Chudda or camel’s-hair is made up in the styles 
just described, and trimmed with seal-skin fringe 
of ruche-like fullness, showing two or three 
shades, and also with shaded bead passementeries 
in the new designs of ovals, circles, etc. For gay- 
er wraps for the carriage or for the street, with 
dark costumes, the Persian cloths of mixed silk 
and wool remain in favor, These have very small 
close figures in the colors of India shawls, and 
the newest have olive or mustard colors for the 
prevailing tint, and have satin ribbon bows in 
these greenish hues set on the back and front. 
Half-long shapes with square sleeves are preferred 
for these gay wraps, and a fringe of sewing silk 
of Harlequin colors showing the colors in the Per- 
sian cloth is the trimming; these fringes have no 
heading, as they are made of graduated widths of 
fringes attached to a narrow tape concealed by 
the upper rows falling over it. Some ladies are 
sacrificing their India shawls to the fashion of the 
season, cutting them into these half-long mantles, 
and, it is rumored, into Ulsters also. The striped 
India long shawls now sold at low prices are quite 
good enough for such wraps, but the costly and 
finely wrought square shawls do not make up ef- 
fectively as mantles, and are, when left intact, 
things of beauty that ought not to be destroyed. 


CHEVIOT GARMENTS. 


The Cheviot sacques, jackets, and short mantles 
already described are the jaunty garments for 
general wear by both young and elderly women. 
Mustard and olive green hues prevail in these 
Cheviots, and the designs are checks, blocks, or 
else a mélange of colors made up of small dashes. 
The Jersey style without pleats at the back is 
the jacket for very young ladies; then others 
have two box pleats behind as formerly, but are 
not open with flaps at the back, like the usual 
English coats. Still others have a seam around 
the hips, with a second piece set there to give full- 
ness for paniers beneath. Most of these button 
very high at the throat, and have coat collars, or 
else the square Byron collar, or it may be a pleat- 
ed collar or standing frill. The Cheviot mantles 
are mostly half-long with square sleeves, and are 
trimmed with box-pleated ruches of the Cheviot, 
or else with sleek chenille fringe. A few such 
garments have shirring about the shouiders, but 
are not nearly so full and clumsy-looking as the 
Mother Hubbard wraps were when first intro- 
duced. Sometimes there is but one seam in these 
garments—that down the middle of the back. 
The top is then shirred at the back of the neck, 
arm-holes are cut in the sides, and a square sleeve- 
like piece is set in with very good effect. Still 
others have pointed wing-like sides resembling 
the original Dolman mantle. 


ULSTERS. 


Cheviot of the mustard and brown shades is 
also much used for Ulsters, but many prefer the 
solid-colored twilled cloths in seal brown, dark 
green, drab, or navy blue. The checked Cheviots 
are very appropriate for these useful undress 
wraps that were originally intended for travel- 
ling and for rainy weather, but are now worn on 
the street on the sunniest mornings, if it suits a 
lady’s convenience to do so. The loose Ulsters 
with pleats, or rather tucks, front and back, and 
square sleeves, are most largely imported, but as 
these do not outline the figure, many ladies pre- 
fer the more closely fitted garment that was first 
introduced. Some bows of satin ribbon and fa- 
cings of satin inside box-pleatings of Cheviot are 
the trimmings for handsome Ulsters. Buttons 
are so fast losing favor that not only the small 
wraps described above, but the large Ulsters also, 
are in many cases fastened merely by hooks and 
eyes. This is a reaction from the conspicuous 
plaque-like buttons so long used ; but it is going 
to the other extreme, as such wraps need sub- 
stantial buttons and button-holes down the front, 
though it is a relief to be spared the useless and 
not ornamental buttons set on cuffs and on the 
back of garments to define the waist line. Small 
bullet-shaped buttons of colored pearl, shaded to 
correspond with the cloth, are appropriate for 





Ulsters. The shirred cuffs and collars are still 
seen on many Ulsters, but a square sleeve finish- 
ed like a great smooth cuff is newer. Sometimes 
the sleeves are folded up from the lower edge, 
and are sewed in the seams that join the middle 
forms of the back like those so much in favor for 
winter cloaks; the bishop sleeves fully gathered 
are also seen, but the preference is for the plain 
square sleeves with satin lining and stitched 
edges. These loose Ulsters are coolest for sum- 
mer wear, and do not crush light dresses worn 
beneath them; they cost from $20 to $30. A 
yoke with lengthwise pleatings is one of the new 
shapes for Ulsters, but this requires to be fitted 
with great care. Dark green is a stylish color 
for twilled cloth Ulsters, 


GUIPURE AND CRAPE FICHUS, 


For midsummer use small fichus of black or of 
cream white guipure are iniported by the leading 
houses. These are quite small, but will be con- 
sidered sufficient as a shoulder covering for the 
street. They are of the real hand-made guipure 
lace, and cost from $12 to $25 each. The Span- 
ish lace fichus so popular last year will also be 
worn again. 

Another pretty mantle for summer is the white 
or black China crape half-shawl, three-cornered, 
and almost covered with embroidery, then finish- 
ed on all three sides with Chinese fringe with net- 
ted heading. This garment may be had wrought 
in the Chinese embroidery that is alike on both 
sides, like that seen on Canton crape shawls; 
these are sold in cream white for $9, and will be 
used in the house and the carriage, but ladies in- 
tending to wear them generally on the street are 
having them dyed black. There are less expen- 
sive fichus of white China crape wrought in seed 
stitches that have a wrong side; these are in real 
fichu shape, with a fold turned over at the top, 
and cost but $6 75 each. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co.; Le 
Boutitirer Brotaers; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Chicago sculptor DonanveE is of poor 
parentage. Seeing workmen modelling a cor- 
nice one day, he begged some clay of them, and 
began himself to model. Afterward a friend 
sent him for a year to Paris. He lives in a bare 
little room at the top of a big building; in the 
centre of the room is a statuette of the young 
SopHOCLEs leading the dance and song after the 
battle of Salamis, now waiting to be cast in 
bronze. 

—The Indians at the pueblo of Zufi, New 
Mexico, call the people of the Eastern States 
“the men where the sun rises.’ The Zufiis 
whom Mr, FRANK CUSHING brings with him 
from that country will be the first who have 
ever seen the ocean, with the exception of four 
children at school in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
Some of these intend to perform some religious 
ceremonies at Plymouth Rock, it is said. 

—Ex-Senator SARGENT began life as a journey- 
man printer. He has some resemblance in the 
face to Mr. BLatne. His wife is an ardent leader 
in the woman suffrage cause, and his daughter 
gives promise as a writer. 

—The Harvard Lampoon calls Mr, HENRY 
JAMES the Anglo-American. 

—The widow of Major E. V. M. Hitcucock, 
of Vermont, is the Madame Marie Durand who 
has been singing with great success in the grand 
opera at St. Petersburg, she having married an 
Italian gentleman. 

—The picturesque little wife of the Chinese 
Minister occupies her eighteenth year with study- 
ing English and playing on a curious lute. 

—The daughter of General Rosert E. Leg, 
Miss MILDRED LEzE, is visiting in Washington, 
where she is much petted. 

—Mr. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER is at Capri. 

—At Miss AMY NORDHOFP’s recent reception 
in Washington (a daughter of CHarLes Norp- 
HOFF) Mrs. Frances Hop@son BuRNETT’s two 
young sons were present in full esthetic cos- 
tumes. They are pretty boys, some six or seven 
years old, with yellow hair and large black eyes. 

—It is not generally known that the cause of 
Dean STANLEY'S bad handwriting was pen pa- 
ralysis. 

—General SHERIDAN is fifty-one years old. 

—SIDNEY COLVIN has just been re-elected Slade 
Professor of the Fine Arts at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, for the third time. ; 

—The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are to 
open the new Eddystone Light-house when com- 
pleted. The Duke laid the foundation - stone 
some time since under circumstances of consid- 
erable danger. 

— Major Poore has finished his Life of Burnside. 

—It is shown by an old letter that Harvard 
College was first suggested by the refusal of Mrs. 
DownrneG, Governor JOHN WINTHROP’S sister, 
to leave England with her son, because America 
gave no opportunity for his education. 

—Thirty thousand dollars presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. SPURGEON on a recent anniversary of 
their wedding-day, have been presented by them 
to the endowment of an orphanage for girls. 

—Miss Linian TaYLor, the daughter of Bay- 
ARD TAYLOK, is studying art in New York. She 
says her father never wrote up a place without 
making a careful study of it, which studies were 
the origin of the hundred and fifty sketches late- 
ly exhibited, which were a surprise to those who 
did not know BaYaRD TaY¥Lor painted with any 
other pencil than his glowing words. 

—Puitip BourRKE MARsTON, the blind poet, 
protests against Mr. MunBy’s Dorothy as a de- 
purture from the worship of the beautiful. Mr. 
Munsy, however, had to sacrifice to the beautiful 
somewhat in giving bis heroine a lovely face in 
spite of the red hands waved too freely, and to 
aristocracy in letting her inherit her beauty from 
her father, The artistic merit of the book is 
marred by an attack at the close on those who 
differ from the poet, who is a friend of Mr. 
BLACKMORE, the novelist and market-gardener. 

—The wife of CHARLES MAPLESON ‘s Madame 
CavALazzi, the leader of the ballet in her Ma- 
jesty’s Opera Company. 

—Egypt owes to IsmagL Pasha, the ex-Khe- 
dive, sometimes called the modern HAROUN-AL- 
Rascuin, telegraphs, railroads, the Suez Canal, 
the cultivation of sugar, the new system of irri- 











gation, the modern splendor of Grand Cairo, 
which makes ita winterresort. Professor Owen 
has thanked him for his contributions to science, 
his cotton and sugar took the place of our own 
during the war, and his entertainments exceeded 
the magnificence of anything in the Arabian 
Nights. He paid Verpi twenty-five thousand 
dollars for Aida, 

—The seal-skin cloak that Madame CAMPANINI 
wears was given to licr by the Queen of Italy. 

—Miss Rose BuckineuaM, of Chicago, wore 
at a reception given to Mr. Corcoran, in Wash- 
ington, a dress of magnificent silver moiré, cut 
from a piece woven expressly for the Queen of 
Belgium. Another striking toilette was that of 
Miss West, the daughter of the British Minister, 
of white satin and tulle, with low corsage and 
short petticoat, the front of the latter covered 
with a net-work of white gerauiums, blossoms, 
leaves, and stems. 

—The estate of Claremont, which is to be the 
home of Prince Leopo.p and his bride, was for- 
merly the residence of the Orleans family; it 

as noble rooms, lovely views, and beautiful 
ardens, long famous for their cedars and rho- 
dodendrons. 

—Miss CoLteman, of San Francisco, the bride 
of Dr. FrepertcK May, of Baltimore, is one of 
the heiresses of the late Mr. W.8. O’ Brgy, the 
Bonanza King. 

—The Dowager Countess of Essex, who has 
just died, was formerly a Miss STEPHENS, a Lou- 
don vocalist. 

—When WaGNER was derided all over Eu- 
rope, Queen VicTorta and her husband gave him 
his first complete musical recognition, 

—A society has been formed in England for 
the circulation of Mr. RusKiIn’s works among 
the masses, 

—The costume of the Chinese embassy, with 
its skirts of ultramarine blue satin, blouses of 
plum-colored satin turned over with blue velvet, 
and red c:ps each surmounted by the button of 
rank, added very much to the pictorial effect of 
the GARFIELD memorial services on the occasion 
of Mr. BLAINE’s eulogy. 

—The hair of Jonann Srravss’s wife reaches 
to her ankles, and weighs all of five pounds. She 
used on it nothing but the water of her native 
city, Cologne. 

—At the late dinner of the California Pioneers, 
General FREMONT, who went to the Puacifie in 
°45, presided, and General GRANT, who went ten 
years later, sat at his right hand. 

—BERTHOLD AUERBACH was a Jew. Nothing 
annoyed him more than any rumor of venoun- 
cing his faith. ‘LT am, and always have been, 
and always will be, true to my faith,’ he said to 
a princess who spoke with him on the subject. 

—WILLIAM Moruis is said not to be remark- 
ably prosperous in money matters, his liberal 
opinions acting against his interests. 

—Mr. GeorGe Rippie will play Qdipus only 
in Greek, having refused several offers to give it 
in English. 

—Mr. EastMaAN JOHNSON disapproves on ar- 
tistie principles of women wearing their hair in 
water-waves. 

—LONGFELLOW was born in the house known 
ity 3 as the ‘* Willie Campbell’’ house, 
built before 1804 

—Mrs. Juuia R. ANAGNOS, daughter of Mrs. 
Jutia Warp Howe, wrote a dialogue for the 
celebration of LONGFELLOW’s birthday at the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, at South Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, in which the parts were tak- 
en by four boys. 

—The hidden vault in which Mr. CHarRLes 
CaRROLL of Carrollton once stored his papers 
and valuables, containing an oaken cabinet with 
drawers and pigeon-holes labelled by his own 
hand, was discovered lately by some laborers 
who were tearing away a portion of the wall of 
his old Baltimore house. 

—The Capital Pin Company, of which Gov- 
ernor JEWELL is president, turns out a million 
pins daily. What becomes of them? 

—The oldest ship-builder in the country, Her- 
BERT LAWRENCE, Who built the steamboat Bo- 
lona, commanded by CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, in 
1817, died lately in New York, aged one hundred 
and four. 

—SAMUEL APPLETON and Mrs. Jerome Bo- 
NAPARTE, the children of DanigL WeBsTErR’s 
daughter Jutta, are the only members of his 
family now living. 

—Mr. Wuirtier’s father’s library contained 
only twenty volumes, and the poet says: ‘Once 
I had no books to read. Now I can not read a 
tenth of those that are sent me.”? He has lately 
grown quite deaf. 

—MILLaIs receives a thousand guineas for 
painting the portrait of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
little daughter. 

—Mrs., Senator Jonzs, of Nevada, invites twen- 
ty pretty young ladies to afternoon lunch. Ten 
little tea-poys are arranged for their conven- 
ience ; no servants are visible, each cavalier wait- 
ing upon the damsel of his choice. Solos, duets, 
and readings furnish the rest of the entertain- 
ment. Mrs, JoNgEs is a pretty young lady her- 
self. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has been known to walk 
forty miles on a summer’s day, and though his 
hair has grown grayer in the last months, Lis 
brilliant eyes are undimmed, 

—Dr. Hans von BiiLow lately led a concert 
given in Leipsie by the Meiningen Orchestra, all 
of BEETHOVEN’S music, and all without notes. 

—On the fiftieth anniversary of Gorernr’s 
death it is proposed to open the vault of the 
Grand Dukes of Weimar, where the poet lies en- 
nobling princely dust, aud place wreaths upon 
his coffin. 

—CakL OTTO0, a native of Berlin, who has re- 
ceived the tirst prize of twelve hundred dollars 
in the competition of designs for the monument 
of Victor EMaNvget, is only thirty-four, and is 
at work on a statue, ordered by the Prussian 
government, of WILHELM von HuMBOLDT. 

—Although fifty, Gustave Dor& looks but 
thirty-tive. He is sculptor, engraver, painter, 
designer, and water-color artist, has the head 
of a poet, and the frame of an acrobat. 

—At the celebrated shooting parties of ex- 
Queen ISABELLA, which are usually given in the 
Royal Park of Savigny-sur-Orge, the Queen, wha 
is a fine shot, wears a short costume of maroon 
velvet, and a Spanish hat and feather. 

—MaryY ANDERSON is reported to be worth 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

—A little theatre in King William Street, Lon- 
don, las been named “ Toole’s Theatre,” for its 
owner—the first time in English theatrical an- 
nals where the American custom of naming for 
a living actor has been followed. 
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Fancy Braid and Crochet Child’s Collar. 

Tuts circular collar is worked on a foundation of open-work fancy braid 
which has projecting loops on the sides, with fine crochet cotton, as follows: 
Take a piece of the braid about twenty inches long, hem the ends, and 
work on one side the lst round.—3 sc. 
(single crochet) in the next 3 loops, then, 
throughout, alternately work 7 ch. (chain 
stitch) and catch together the next 2 
loops with 1 sc.; at the end of the round 
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Fancy Bram anp Crocuer € 
Caitp’s CoLvar. 


Fig. 2.—Wrone Sipe or 
Sxiet or Emurowwerep 
Cameu’s-1ain Dress, 
Fig. 1.—Cur Patrery, 
No. 3215: Prior 2 
Cents.—[For pattern 
and description see 
Suppiement, 
: I. 


No. I 








Figs. 7-20.] 


Fig. 1.—Reapinc-Desk.—Oren.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 24. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Camgt’s-narr Dress.—[See Fig. 2.|—Cur Parrern, No. 
8215: Baseur, 20 Cents; Trivwep Skier, 25 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs, 7-20, 


Pivsu CoLuar. 
Cur Patrern, No, 
3216: Price 10 
Cents. 

For pattern see 
Supplement, No. 
., Figs. 21-23. 























Monocram.—Cross Sritcu 


EMBROIDERY. 


4" ch., and 3 se. in 
the last 3 loops. 2d 
round.—8 de. (double 
crochet) on the first 
3 st. in the preceding 
round, then alternate- 
ly 5 ch. and 2 se. sep- 
arated by 4 ch. on the 
middle ch. of the next 
7; at the end of the 
round 5 ch.,and 3 de. 
on the last 83sec. 38d 
round.—3 de. on the 
first 3 de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 
then alternately 1 se. 
on the middle ch. of 
the next 5 and 7 ch.; 
at the end 8 ch., and 
8 de. on the last 3 st. 
(stitch). 4th round. 
—8 de. on the first 3 
st., then alternately 3 
ch, and 1 de. on the 
middle ch. of the next 
7; at the end 3 ch., 
and 3 de. on the last 
3 st. 5th round.—3 
de. on the first 3 st., 
then alternately 1 ch. 
and 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing 2d st.; at the 
end 1 ch., and 3 de. 
on the last 3 st. 6th 
round.—3 de. on the 
first 3 st. in the pre- 
ceding round; 4 ch; 
* 1 se. around the 
following 3d_ single 
ch., 4 ch., 1 te. (treble 
crochet) around the 
same ch. with the 
preceding sc., 1 te. 
around the following 
3d single ch., 4 ch., 1 
se. around the same 
ch. with the preced- 
ing te., 9 ch.; repeat 
from +; finish the 
round as it was be- 
gun. ‘7th round.—3 
de. on the first 3 st., 
8 ch., * 1 te. between 
the next 2 single te., 
4 ch., 1 se. around the 
same vein, 4 ch., 1 te, 
around the same vein, 
4 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle ch. of the next 
9,4 ch.; repeat from 
* ; work at the end 


EMBROIDERED ScarF. 
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as at the beginning of the round. 8th round.—3 de. on the next 8 st., 2 
ch., then alternately 1 sc. on the next te. and 4 ch.; at the end 2 ch., 3 de. 
on the last 3 st. 9th round.—Work as in the 5th. Next work the lace 
edging which surrounds the collar, and of which there are three rounds 
across the bottom and 2 around the 
ends and the neck. 1st round.—Work 
1 sc. on the end of the braid near the 
first loop along the bottom, * 5 ch., 4 
te., of which the first 2 and the last 2 





Mepa.iion Braip anp CROCHET 
CuiLp’s CoLiar. 









Biack SitK Apron. 
For description see Supplement, 


are each worked off together, 
and the middle 2 separated by 
4 ch., in the next loop, 5 ch., 
1 se. in the following loop; 
repeat from *, but at every 
— : repetition pass over one loop 
Fig. 2.—Reapinc-Desk.—CLosep, with each 5 ch. ; when turning 

[See Fig. 1.] the next corner work as at 
For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig.24. the beginning of the round; 
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Pain and Motré-strirep Satin Daess.—Cut Parrern, No. 3217: Lone 
Basque, 25 Cents; Trivurp Skint, 25 Cents, 
For description see Supplement, 
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around the neck pass over 5 st. with the 5 ch,, : leaves and pendent grasses studded with steel beads 
and on the ends pass over « corresponding space ; Strings of wide light blue satin ribbon 
at the end of the round work 3 sl. (slip stitch) \ The bonnet Fig. 2 has a broad crown, and a poke 
on the first 3 st. in the preceding round. Work b | brim, faced with black velvet, which narrows in the 
the 2d round across the bottom only as follows: ) back. The crown is covered with full puffs of jetted 
7 ch., * 6 te., the middle 2 of which are sepa- S Spanish net, and similar net is laid smoothly over 
rated by 4 ch., around the next 4 ch., 5 ch., 1 de black satin on the brim. A long scarf of ivory white 
E crimped silk gauze is knotted on the middle of the 
s 
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Fig. 1.—Camev’s-narr MANTLE a, gr 
te . mathe . . Fig. 2.—Cames’s-Harm MAntir 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.]—Ccer Par- B ; pee : 
» Wa ee aa cus & ‘ ' 3ack.—[See Fig 1.J|—Cur Pat 
reRN, No. 3218: Price 20 Cenrs. ; 
TERN, No. 8218: Prick 20 Cents 
For pattern and description see Sup- " : 
plement, No. VL., Fig. 26. Fig. 1.—Satin Mervetttevx Bonnet ig. 2.—Brack Spanisn Lace For pattern and description see Sup- 
J z ° 7 plement, No. VI., Fig. 26. 
on the middle ch. sat 
of the next 5, re front, am carried 
/ serving the upper down to the sides, 
p where it forms ‘ 
| vein of it on the = tt — th 
; needle, 1 de. on the Strings A cluster 
| middle ch. of the of ivory ostrich tips 
i following 5, work- and an aigr tte are 
: ing off the upper on the left side, 
vein of it together 
F : S 
with that of the Monogram. 
preceding de., 5 ch. ; Cross Stitch. 
repeat from + See illustration on 
work the 6 te at page 196. 
the end of the 
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round, and then 
continue as follows 
for the 3d round: 
* 1 p. (picot), con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 
1 se. on the first of 
them, l ch., 1 de, 
on the middle ch. 
of the next 5, re- 
serving the upper 
vein, 1 de. on the 
middle ch. of the 
following 5, work- 
ing off the upper 
vein of it together 
with that of the 
preceding de., + 1 
p., 1 ch., 2 te., the 
uppermost veins of 
which are worked 
off together, around 
the next 4 ch.; re- 
peat from +3 times; 
then repeat from *. 
Work this round 
entirely around the 
collar, and close 
with 1 sl. on the 
first st. of the first p. 


Rocking-Chair 
with Embroid- 
ered Scarf. 
See illustration on 
page 196. 

Tas cushioned 
rocking-chair is up- 
holstered in dark 
olive velvet. A long 
searf of velvet of 
the same color, or- 
namented with ap- 
plied - work and 
silk embroidery, is 
thrown over the 
back and seat of 

the chair. 


Ladies’ Bonnets. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue bonnet Fig. 
1 is made of Suez 
blue satin merveil- 
leux. Two double 
pleated puffs of this 
material are ar- 
ranged on the 
crown, and three 
similar narrower 
ones on the brim. 
Frills of Oriental 
lace, which is em- 
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THIS monogram 
is worked on linen 
in cross stitch with 
colored marking 
cotton. 


Plush Collar. 
See illustration on 
page 196, 

THE collar is. of 
blue and red chang« 
able plush with ear 
dinal silk lining 
Cut it from Figs. 
21-28, Supplement, 
join the parts ac 
cording to the e 
responding figures, 
and roll back the 
revers on the front 
set cream - colored 
lace around the top, 
and arrange a lace 
jabot on the front, 
for which cut two 
trips of cream fig 
ured tulle ten inch 
ri long and eight 
wide. Edge the out- 
cl side and the 
rounded lower end 
with lace, join one 
to each side of the 
collar, and tack the 
lace as shown by 
the illustration. 


Reading-Desk. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 196, 

Tus reading-desk, 
which, closed as 
shown in Fig. 2, 
serves to hold a 
book, and open and 
extended as in Fig 
1 forms a_ rack 
upon which to rest 
it, is made of satin 
wood The outside 
is faced with ma 
roon plush, that on 
the top being em 

broidered in an East 
| ern design, which 

is given in full size 
| by Fig. 24, Supple 
ment. The work is 
executed in feather 
and stem stitch with 
silk in shades of 
pink for the flowe 








broidered with light 2 - ‘ ™ Sten then nen 
blue silk, are set Fig. 1.—Casumere Wrarrer.—Cct Parrers, Fig. 2.—Croak ror Gat, From § To 10 Fig. 3.—Prais anp Brocapep Woo. Dress design is ed red with 
between the puffs. No. 8219: Prick 25 Cents. Years orp.—Cut Parrern, No. 3221: Cur Parrery, No. 3220: Basque, 20 Cents; fine gold cord, which 
The back is trim- For pattern and description see Supplement, Price 20 Ceyts. TrimMep Skirt, 25 Cents. also outlis es the 
4 med with shaded No. I, Figs. 1-6. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. stems and tendrils. 
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(Begun in Hagren’s Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Xacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Avrsor or “A Sarior’s Sweerneart,” “ An Ooran 
Fares Lavoe,” “Tur Wreok or THE 
* GrosvENOR,’” ETO. 


——$ 


CHAPTER VIIL.—{ Continued.) 


Tae three men whom we had rescued sat at 
the table, eating with slow motions, and yet with 
a kind of avidity that was made distressing to 
witness by their languor, which was that of men 
in the last stage of exhaustion. Such of the 
yacht’s crew as were below stood at a respectful 
distance looking on, whilst Sir Mordaunt leaned 
with one hand upon the table, talking to the poor 
fellows and encouraging them. They all three 
threw down their knives when they saw me, and 
rose very shakily from their seats, and whilst they 
extended their hands for me to grasp, thanked 
me in broken tones, and one of them with the 
tears gushing out of his eyes, for having saved 
their lives. I was quite unprepared for this, and 
for a moment was unmanned by their pitiful faces, 
and the corpse-like drooping of their figures, and 
by the low, melancholy pitch of their voices, which 
quivered with emotion. 

In the hurry and anxiety of the rescue, I had 
taken no notice of their appearance; as they 
jumped into the boat, they had been let to lie in 
the bottom, where of course, from my place aft, 
I had not been able to see them, I now ran my 
eyes over them, and never was the cruel usage 
that the sea gives to men whom it has mastered 
more lamentably illustrated than by these figures, 
It is true they had got on some dry clothes, lent 
them by the yachtsmen, but their faces were most 
miserable to see. The fire of famine and mental 
suffering sparkled in their deep-sunk eyes; their 
lips were white, and were scarcely defined upon 
their flesh; their cheeks were hollow, and there 
were excoriations, which looked like burns or 
scaldings, upon different parts of their faces; 
whilst their nerveless, shaking hands resembled 
fat or wax, swelled up and made to look like lep- 
ers’ hands by the salt and the ceaseless washing. 

I sat down opposite them, and Sir Mordaunt 
Baid: 

“Their vessel was the Wanderer, bound from 
Pensacola to Liverpool. They had been four days 
in their awful plight, Walton, when we rescued 
them.” 

“Do you mean four days without victuals or 
drink ?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,so help me God!” answered one of 
them, in a hollow, broken voice. “ We got caught 
in a gale o’ wind that almost knocked us to pieces, 
and in that same gale we started a butt, I reckon, 
for the water came in fast and drowned the 
vessel.” 

“What has become of the rest of the crew ?” 
I asked. 

“Why,” answered another man—he that had 
cried when he took my hand—*“ the gale left us 
only one boat, and we got that overboard, and 
all hands crawled into her. Bui afore we could 
get her clear, a sea chucked us against the ship’s 
side and stove us. Three of us got on deck, and I 
caught the woman by the hair—she’s the captain’s 
wife, sir—and dragged her up. All the rest went 
down. We heard them screamin’, but we could 
do nothing, and it was soon over.” 

“Did you sight nothing in those four days ?” I 
inquired. 

“ Ay; a big steamer passed us—she must have 
seen us—but she never stopped,” replied the 
other man—one answering after the other, in turns, 
as though they felt the need of relieving one 
another. 

“You were right, you see, Sir Mordaunt,” said 
I, in a low voice: “that mirage was surely a 
Heaven-directed signal.” 

And I own when I looked at those men, and 
reflected that but for that mirage we should never 
have sighted the wreck, I perceived so clearly the 
will of God in the adventure, that I sat awhile 
silent and awed by the wonder and mercifulness 
of it, and by the closeness it brought me to an 
act of the Creator that made the Divine operation, 
if I may so say, a visible thing. 

We staid about ten minutes talking to the 
men, in the course of which I gathered that the 
crew had originally consisted of fourteen souls, 
and that these men who were saved were able sea- 
men; that their ship was only two years old, and 
her cargo worth a deal of money ; but that nothing 
could have resisted the gale that struck them, 
which, from their description, I took te be a 
cyclone, of which the skipper must have headed 
his ship into the thickest and most dangerous 
part, in ignorance, perhaps, of the nature of those 
rotary storms. I advised the poor creatures to 
turn in and sleep as long as they could, and Sir 
Mordaunt and I came away. 

He held my arm as we walked slowly aft. He 
was much affected, and could hardly speak for 
some moments. 

“Oh, Walton,” he exclaimed, presently, “how 
little people ashore know of what goes on at-sea ! 
How impossible it is to understand the horrors 
of shipwreck without experiencing it, or behold- 
ing it in its dreadful reality as we have!” And 
he extended his hand as he said this toward ‘the 
water-logged bark, that was now a long way 
astern, and scarcely to be seen amid the spray 
that dashed over her and veiled the ruins of her 
spars. ‘“ When I went into the forecastle, one of 
my crew whispered to me that at the sight of the 
food two of the shipwrecked men burst out cry- 
ing. It will not bear thinking of. I have never 
been brought face to face with human misery 
like this before.” 

“Nay, don’t let us bother over it,” said I. 
“The men will do, and the ladies will no doubt 
pull the poor woman through. That's a capital 








boat of yours. No ordinary quarter-boat could 
have lived in this sea.” And I looked at the 
running and splashing and hissing surges, which 
sometimes swelled up white with the foam of our 
driving stem to within a foot of the bulwark rail, 
and leaped and sparkled far as the eye could 
reach, banding the deep with a rugged circle ; 
while over the frothing waters the cloud shadows 
sped in rushing crowds, making the wild, free, 
streaming leagues of water piebald with violet 
patches and the sunlight’s white splendor. 

I put my head into the skylight to see if break- 
fast was ready, and perceived the dishes on the 
table, and the steward in the act of reaching for 
his bell. Indeed, the job of saving the ship- 
wrecked men had occupied more time in perform- 
ing than it takes in reading about it. It made 
me wonder to think how long we had been in the 
boat, and among the seas, for though it had not 
seemed a long while to me, it was hard upon an 
hour and a half from the time of our quitting the 
yacht to the moment of hoisting the boat to the 
davits. 

Lady Brookes and Miss Tuke and Norie entered 
the cabin as we went down the companion steps, 
and I was rather taken aback by Miss Tuke com- 
ing up to me, with her hand outstretched, and 
telling me that I had acted “as a real sailor 
would,” and the like. I thanked her for her good 
words, and there stopped, secretly relishing these 
compliments too much from her to deprecate them, 
and yet not wanting the action to take one parti- 
cle more of significance than it deserved. 

“ Here at last is a real adventure for you,” said 
I. “ Already the Lady Maud has saved five lives 
—counting the cockney we found adrift in the 
Channel as one. But the poor woman—how is 
she ?” 

“Oh, Mordaunt,” exclaimed Lady Brookes, 
answering the question by addressing her hus- 
band, “she is such a poor, delicate creature. 
Her husband was the captain, and he was drowned 
with the others when the boat upset. She was 
starving and ravenous, and yet she could not 
swallow, and she might have died with the food 
before her, for the want of being able to swallow, 
if Mr. Norie had not made her drink water with 
every mouthful.” 

“To bring the muscles into play,” said Norie. 

“Well; but what has become of her? is she 
in bed?” asked Sir Mordaunt. 

“ Yes, in Carey’s bed,” answered her ladyship. 

Good Sir Mordaunt heaved a sigh. “Think of 
the poor creature exposed for four days and 
nights to the seas breaking over that sunken 


hull! How can flesh and blood bear such suffer- 
ing? And her mental anguish !” 


“ There you hit the worst part of shipwreck,” 
said I. “It is not the hunger and thirst only, 
it is the thoughts of your own lonely, miserable 
doom, the friends far away, who may never know 
what has become of you, the memory of the peo- 
ple who have been drowned in your sight—” 

Here Sir Mordaunt interrupted : 

“Pray, Walton, hand me one of those eggs,” 
and he winked ferociously. 

“Oh, Mordaunt !” eried Lady Brookes, hyster- 
ically, “ I wish we were safe at home !” 

“Are you not as safe here?” he replied. 
* Come, come, my love, don’t let the shipwreck 
trouble you.” 

“Tt’s no more than passing a tombstone in a 
journey,” said L “That wreck means just as 
much as a grave that your eye lights on as you 
drive along in a carriage.” 

“Just as much and just as little,” exclaimed 
Norie. “It points a moral, of course. But who’s 
afraid ?” 

“You have not seen the woman, Mr. Walton,” 
said her ladyship, in a trembling voice, and very 
pale. “Mordaunt, her eyes were like live coals, 
and you should have seen-her as Ada and Mr. 
Norie supported her through the cabin, with her 
long black hair as wet as sea-weed plastered over 
her hollow face!” She hid her eyes in her hand, 
and shuddered violently, whilst Sir Mordaunt look- 
ed at me with a melancholy shake of the head, as 
though he would say, “I was afraid of this from 
the beginning.” 

We went on with our breakfast in silence, none 
of us in particularly high spirits, and we certain- 
ly did not stand in need of any emotional out- 
break in Lady Brookes to depress us, For my 
own part, I was beginning to feel the effects of 
the excitement and anxiety of the time spent in 
the boat, many years having passed since I had 
been engaged in so rough and hazardous an ad- 
venture, and my training ashore had not been of 
a kind to enable me to support such an experi- 
ence very sturdily ; so, when breakfast was over, 
I went to my cabin, and threw myself on the bed, 
meaning merely to rest myself, instead of which 
I fell asleep. 

For three hours I slept, and when I awoke I 
felt buoyant with the refreshment of that sleep. 
It was still blowing very fresh, and the sea was 
high, and the yacht plunging over the surges, 
and frothing the water for a league away astern 
of her, and driving through it nobly under a tre- 
ble-reefed mainsail and standing-jib, the gaff- 
foresail having been taken in whilst I was be- 
low, The sun was high, and all the clouds gone, 
Indeed, the sight of that strong sea, and the 
sound of the wild wind storming through the 
rigging, and all overhead a liquid, beautiful, trop- 
ical azure, untarnished by the smallest puff of 
vapor, tiade me pause when I had gained the 
top of the companion-steps, and look up with 
wonder. It was more like being off the west 
coast of South America, where heavy gales rage 
under blue skies, than.in the North Atlantic. 

But what a scene of brilliance was the sea! 
The beams of the high sun made a mirror of the 
whole surface of it. The flash and quiver of 
foam alternated with the poising coils of glitter- 
ing water, and every wave that broke flung up a 
great shower of spray that fled ahead of it on 
the wings of the wind like a torn veil of silver 
thread, so that the whole expanse of the leaping, 








boiling, sweeping, and seething deep was covered 
with this flying mist of salt, which sparkled like 
jewels in the glorious sunshine, and flung a rain- 
bow-like radiance over the face of the ocean. 
The clearance of the sky might have been ac- 
counted for by the wind having shifted a couple 
of points to the northward. This shift was good 
for our comfort by diminishing the angle of the 
deck ; but though the schooner showed but few 
cloths, the pressure made her tremble as she 
ran, and it was like watching the bottom of a 
water-fall, where the cascade meets the rushing 
stream, to see the water shoot up at her bows, 
and fly clear of her decks in an avalanche of 
snow, and strike the hissing seas twenty fathoms 
to leeward of her. 

I found Norie reading to Miss Tuke, she sitting 
and listening, with her hands folded and her eyes 
half closed. I thought him lucky to be able to 
read well enough to engage her attention. Sir 
Mordaunt stood alone, looking at the sea. 

“Tm glad indeed, Walton,” said he, “that I 
made no objection to your going off to the wreck. 
The poor creatures must have perished had we 
carried out Purchase’s idea, and waited for the 
wind to go down, But you acted bravely, Wal- 
ton, very bravely, and I am proud that my men 
should have backed you so well, They shall not 
go unrewarded.” 

“ Praise them as much as you please,” said I. 
“They deserve encouragement, But let us have 
no more about my part of the undertaking. Why, 
is not that one of the shipwrecked fellows yon- 
der?” 

And there, sure enough, just to leeward of the 
foremast, was the first of the men who had jump- 
ed from the wreck. He was squatting on his 
hams, and smoked a short pipe, the bow] of which 
was inverted, and around him stood a group of 
the Lady Maud’s men, listening to his yarn with 
rapt attention, their figures swaying to the mo- 
tion of the vessel. He was like Coleridge’s an- 
cient mariner, with his glittering eye and pale 
forefinger, which he scored the air with as he 
talked, 

“T’'ve been watching him,” said Sir Mordaunt, 
“and wondering what we are to do with the poor 
creatures. We must keep them, I suppose, un- 
til we arrive at Kingston, and God knows they 
are heartily welcome.” 

“Unless we fall in with a homeward bound 
ship,” said I. 

“To be sure; and then we can transfer them. 
I had never thought of that.” 

Just then the man caught sight of me. 
stantly stood up, and pulled off his hat. I beck- 
oned to him. He rammed his finger into the 
pipe bowl he was smoking, and thrusting the pipe 
into his breeches pocket, came aft. I wish I could 
describe his manner; the working of his pinched 
and hollow features; the twitching of his hands, 
as though he would embrace me; and the speak- 
ing and moving expression of gratitude that soft- 
ened and humanized his eyes, though, but for 
that look, the fires which famine and anguish of 
mind had kindled in them, and which still burn- 
ed there, would have made them shocking to see. 

“Tam glad you are hearty enough to be about,” 
said I, “But it would be better for you to keep 
to your bunk, I think. After what you have 
gone through, you want rest quite as much as 
food.” 

“T can’t rest, sir; I can’t be still,” he answer- 
ed. “It’s fearful to be quiet, and shut my eyes, 
for then it’s all happening over again. No; I'd 
rather be on deck, sir—leastways if you don’t 
wish otherwise. God bless you, sir!” 

“ How. are your mates ?” 

“Sleeping like dead men, sir. But talking and 
keeping my mind going does me more good than 
sleeping,” said he, quickly, as if afraid that his 
reference to his mates would make us send him 
below. 

I now told him that it was our intention to 
put him and the others aboard the first home- 
ward-bound ship we should meet that would take 
them; and that if we failed to meet with such a 
vessel, we should land them at some West Indian 
port, most probably Kingston. 

“But we'll take care to land you where you 
will find a ship to carry you home,” said Sir Mor- 
daunt. 

The poor fellow was very grateful, and thank- 
edus humbly for our kindness, Miss Tuke left 
Norie alone with his book, and joined us as we 
talked to the man, and spoke to him in a way 
that reminded me of that night in the Channel, 
when she stood soothing and cheering the fellow 
we had found in the boat. There was no affecta- 
tion in her sympathy and liking for sailors, She 
saw further into their life than most girls would, 
and found something to move her in the thoughts 
of the great mysterious ocean into which Jack 
sails, and the lonesomeness and suffering of the 
fate that often befalls him. Here, now, was a 
figure that would have affectetl a more insensible 
heart than hers. Suffering such as this sailor 
and his mates had endured gives a kind of sanc- 
tity or mystery to a man, and the compassion he 
excited was mixed with an awe that was not to 
be hindered by his rough speech and broken- 
down bearing, 

I was somewhat surprised that Sir Mordaunt 
made no further reference to the part old Pur- 
chase had taken in the business of the rescue. I 
thought he would have coupled bis unsailorly 
half-heartedness on that occasion with his grog- 
giness on the preceding evening, and found the 
two strong enough to support a prejudice. I did 
not even know whether he had spoken to the 
man about his trick of overdoing his drams, nor 
would I inquire. A conversation might have tak- 
en place between them when I was asleep, and 
Purchase would, of course, know what excuses 
and what promises to make, and what to say for 
having opposed the sending of a boat to the 
wreck. As Sir Mordaunt said nothing about him, 
I considered it would be an intrusion if I volun- 
teered any further opinion on him in his capaci. 


He in- 





ty as skipper. But this self-imposed reticetice 
of mine only served to increase my distrust and 
harden my contempt of the old man as a seaman. 

It was not until the evening of the day of the 
rescue that I saw the woman whom we had saved. 
It was after dinner. I had been smoking a pipe 
on deck, enjoying the headlong wind that showed 
no sign of abating, and that was driving us foam- 
ing and dancing athwart the parallels toward the 
trade-wind, and promising us a fast and noble 
run to the West Indies. I stepped below to re- 
fill my pipe, and on entering the cabin, saw the 
woman sitting in an arm-chair, talking to Lady 
Brookes and Miss Tuke, 

She looked at me vacantly, not remembering 
my face; but when Lady Brookes (who had re- 
covered her spirits, and given up lamnenting—for 
a spell—that she was not ashore) said, “ This is 
Mr. Walton, the gentleman who steered the boat,” 
she jumped up, and grasping my right hand in 
both hers, kissed it again and again, and when 
she let it go it was wet with her tears. 

Although she was very wan, with the aspect 
of emaciation that characterized the three sea- 
men, she was certainly not so formidable as the 
picture that Lady Brookes drew of her at break- 
fast had led me to suppose. Her hair was brush- 
ed and braided—it was black as ebony, and very 
abundant—and the bight of the braided loops 
fell low on her back, She had exchanged her 
torn and soaked gown for a dress belonging to 
Miss Tuke; and I perceived that she possessed 
a figure that suffered nothing even from contrast 
with Lady Brookes’s fine shape. She was of the 
middle height, and I thought that when health 
had colored her lips and cheeks afresh, and filled 
out her face, she would turn out to be a hand- 
some woman. Her age apparently did not ex- 
ceed six or seven and twenty years, and she did 
not look older than that now, in spite of what 
she had gone through. I also noticed what I was 
hardly likely to perceive when I had heard her 
voice amid the thunder of the wind and the can- 
nonading of the surges storming the dismantled 
wreck—I mean that she was Irish. Her accent 
was very rich, but educated, so that there was 
nothing in it that I could illustrate by spelling. 
There was plaintiveness and winniug and draw- 
ing music in her tones, as she poured forth her 
thanks to me, with the bright tears flowing down 
her hollow face. But it would be idle to write 
down her words; for, greatly as they moved me, 
yet the pathos of her gratitude was rather in her 
eyes, in the motion of her hands, in the soft vi- 
bration and varying harmonies of her voice. 

“Will you call my husband, Mr. Walton ?” 
said Lady Brookes. “He does not know that 
Mrs. Stretton” —for that was the woman’s name, 
it seemed—* has left her cabin.” 

Forthwith I summoned my friend, who got up 
from under the weather bulwark, where he was 
smoking, and throwing his cigar overboard, fol- 
lowed me into the cabin. There was a bland, 
consoling courtesy in the manner in which he 
took the woman’s hand and spoke to her that 
was incomparable in its way. He put fifty in- 
quiries to her about her strength and health, and 
the like, and wound up by letting fall her hand, 
and raising his own, and thanking God with lifted 
eyes that his yacht had been the means of saving 
the lives of the sufferers. 

He then spoke to her of his proposal of trans- 
ferring her and the men to a homeward-bound 
ship ; or, failing that, of landing them at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, 

“ Are you going to Kingston ?” she asked, ea- 
gerly. 

He answered that he had not intended at first 
to put into any port; but that the yacht would 
probably have to touch somewhere for fresh wa- 
ter, and that he would choose Kingston, for the 
sake of the magnificent scenery of Jainaica, 

“J have a brother-in-law who is a shipping 
agent in Kingston,” said she, still speaking anx- 
iously, but in a subdued voice; and she was pro- 
ceeding, but stopped, with a look of embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tn that case,” said Sir Mordaunt, immediate- 
ly, seeing, as we all did, indeed, the reason of 
her hesitation, “ we will gladly decide to carry 
you to Kingston.” 

“You are very, very good, sir. I should not 
have had the boldness to ask so great a favor. 
Indeed, such kindness, following my trial, is more 
than I can bear,” and the poor thing again burst 
into tears, and cried and sobbed most piteously. 

Sir Mordaunt was just the man to be affected 
by a woman’s tears; and while she cried he kept 
his face hung, and his features worked as if he 
would ery too. Miss Tuke, by way of divert- 
ing all this sorrow, led the poor young widow 
to tell her story to Sir Mordaunt. I thought at 
first that this was like putting her on- the rack, 
but speedily saw that it did her good to talk of 
her troubles. 

She had only been married a few months, she 
said; indeed, she married her husband in the 
very week the bark sailed from Liverpool. We 
all sat listening with a kind of fascination whilst 
she told the story of the gale and the wreck and 
the capsizing of the boat, by which all the peo- 
ple but four perished. The muffled roar of the 
sea outside; the sharp shrieking of the wind in 
the rigging, which latter sound echoed in clear 
notes down the skylight and companion ; the wild 
lifting and plunging of the schooner; the creak 
and grind of timbers and bulkheads; the quick 
dislocating jumping of the swinging trays, and 
the rattle of the fire-arms in the rack; and the 
significant patter of spray, like a heavy fall of 
hail upon the deck—gave such a color to her nar- 
rative as kept us all hearkening with rapt atten- 
tion to her round and fluent accent, made pas- 
sionately plaintive by the horrors of her meinory. 
I think I see the picture now: Lady Brookes, 
watching the speaker, with her black eyes all 
ashine, and her hands tightly folded, and her lips 
compressed, and her brows gathered ; Miss Tuke, 
full of sympathy and wonder and fear; Sir Mor- 
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daunt, supporting himself by the table, balancing 
his tall figure to the heavy lurches, smoothing 
down his beard, sometimes looking at the wo- 
man, and sometimes around him at us, with an 
expression of consternation ; I, full of hearty pity 
for the poor bereaved soul, who sat telling her 
story with dramatic power, but utterly uncon- 
scious of the effect she produced—clasping or 
extending her hands, one moment sinking her 
voice until we had to lean forward to hear her, 
then wildly exclaiming, then stopping to ery. 

She made me shudder when she came to the 
starving part of her story. In the evening light 
her features were as white as death, and her fiery 
black eyes were something to shine in the face 
of the very spirit of Famine, That day of the 
thunder-storm was the third of their sufferings, 
and the calm was a long agony to the parched 
and helpless and hopeless wretches. The froth 
stood upon the lips of the men, and one of them 
put his teeth to his arm, but his heart failed him ; 
and as she told us this, carried away by the pre- 
viotis memory, and anxious that we should fully 
grasp the anguish we had released them from, 
she acted the thing—raised her arm to her lips, 
with her burning eyes fixed on Lady Brookes’s 
face as she did it; whereupon, with a sudden 
choking ery, her ladyship started to her feet, and 
fell into a dead swoon in the arms of her hus- 
band. 

Poor Mrs. Stretton was panic-stricken by the 
effect of her story. “Oh, it is my fault—it is my 
fault! How rash I am—how wicked !” she cried, 
and sprang to Lady Brookes’s side, and kissed her 
hand, and committed a hundred extravagances of 
grief, whilst I tumbled upon deck to fetch Norie, 
whom we had left there watching the sea, and 
quite unconscious of the thrilling drama that was 
enacting below. 

“T say, Sir Mordaunt,” exclaimed the doctor— 
as he bent over the unconscious woman, who lay 
upon the floor, with her head on Miss Tuke’s lap, 
whilst her husband swabbed her face with toilette 
vinegar or something of that kind, and Mrs. Stret- 
ton (whose ability to move at all, after what she 
had gone through, was amazing to me) grovelled 
on her knees with a smelling-bottle, which she 
held to Lady Brookes’s nose—“ this won’t do, If 
her ladyship is to be sent into fainting fits in this 
fashion, I’ll not answer for her life.” 

Sir Mordaunt made no answer, but he looked 
terribly grieved and upset. After the regulation 
quantity of slopping and slapping, Lady Brookes 
came to, and was carried off to her berth in state, 
Miss Tuke heading the procession, Sir Mordaunt 
and Norie holding each an arm of her ladyship, 
and cutting fantastic figures as they toppled to 
and fro upon the heaving and bounding deck, 
and Carey the maid and the unhappy captain’s 
wife bringing up the rear. 

Glad to be quit of the business, I went on deck, 
where I found Tripshore, with whom I had a long 
yarn over the incident of the morning; and when 
I had done with him, I had the deck to myself 
for half an hour, though from time to time I 
would find myself taking a furtive squint down 
the skylight to see if Miss Tuke were coming 
my way, for I was growing sentimental enough 
avout that girl not only to enjoy her company, 
not only to relish the occasional snub she be- 
stowed on Norie, and any half-suppressed impa- 
tience of him that she exhibited when he drew 
alongside of her, but even to indulge in fond and 
foolish dreams of the future, 

If this confession, however, makes it appear 
that I was in love, then more is conveyed than 
is true. I was not in love with Ada Tuke, I 
was only warming up toward her. I enjoyed 
thinking of her, and I dwelt upon the possibility 
of my falling in love with her as an agreeable 
dream that might one day be realized. Any 
young fellow who has been boxed up for some 
weeks with a pretty girl in a vessel will under- 
stand what I mean. A man rarely falls serious- 
ly in love with a girl at sea. He plays round 
and round the emotion, warms himself by it, and 
enjoys its light; but he seldom or never burns 
his wings. He waits till he gets ashore to do 
that. The steady earth helps him to concentrate 
himself. At sea the tumblification keeps him 
diffused. 

For that half-hour, however, I managed to do 
very well alone. The sea was a noble compan- 
ion, and the voice of the strong clear gale over- 
head full of eloquent meaning. The night had 
fallen, but it was most brilliant with stars. They 
lay as thick as dust, and the planets looked like 
little moons, so round and full of light were they, 
so bland and large and serene and steady. Now 
and again a meteor that filled the sky all round 
it with light, like the showering of a port-fire, 
would sail athwart those stars, and puff and van- 
ish in a smoke of spangles. The sea was a mag- 
nificent sight, all ashine with fire. The summit 
of every surge was luminous, and in the hollows 
the greenish streaks flashed and faded in cloudy 
radiance like brimstone. I could see the phos- 
phorus sparkling upon the forecastle as the yacht 
dipped and shipped a smother of water over her 
weather bow; and sometimes, when the surges 
ran up her without breaking, and fled along with 
the stroug wind over the vessel's nose without 
touching her, the air all that way seemed on fire 
with the bright rush. Indeed, it was blowing 
hard. If the Dido had this wind, she would be 
under double-reefed topsails. The brave little 
schooner stormed grandly through the pelting 
surges, swelling out the foam by half her own 
length ahead of her every time she dropped a 
courtesy, and sending the black and shining wa- 
ter hissing and roaring away to windward of her, 
and sweeping it astern into a wake that might 
have served for a thousand-ton ship. 

I stood for nearly a quarter of an hour watch- 
ing that wake rushing away from me, full of whirl- 
ing and eddying fires, into the leaping leagues of 
darkness, and listening to. the clank and jerking 
of the wheel-chains, and the booming of the wind 
in the hollow of the drum-like mainsail, and tlic 





crashing of waters to right and left as they soared 
and coiled over, and broke into wildernesses of 
show under their own weight. 

{to pe continurn.) 





CHRIST-CHURCH, OXFORD. 


See illustration on double page. 


HRIST-CHURCH, Oxford, the beautiful en- 
graving of which fornis a notable addition 
to the series of cathedrals published in Harper's 
Weekly and Harper's Bazar, is at the saéme titne 
the cathedral church of the diocese of Oxford 
and the chapel of the college of Christ-church, 
and is the sole survivor of the “twin seats of 
learning” projected by the princely Cardinal Wol- 
sey, It stands on the site of the suppressed pri- 
ory of St. Frideswide. The foundation consists 
of a dean and canons, who form also the eathe- 
dral chaptet, and 101 students—a title eqtiva- 
lent in this college to the more common one of 
fellows. The church is cruciform, with a spire 
at the intersection, its length from east to west 
being 154 feet, and the length of the transept 
102 feet. The shrine of St. Frideswide still re- 
mains, but it may be doubted whether her bones 
rest beneath it. Another tomb, however, will per- 
haps attract more attention nowadays than that 
of the old Saxon saint. It is the tomb of Robert 
Burton, the author of the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, who was a member of the college. Archi- 
tecturally the edifice is inferior to the magnificent 
cuapel of New College, designed by William of 
Wykeham Historically it is inferior to the Uni- 
versity Church of St. Mary, where the university 
sermons are delivered, and where the present 
Cardinal Newman was the vicar. It is strange to 
find the cathedral of the diocese and the chapel 
of the largest college so little connected with the 
university. This arises from the peculiar consti- 
tution of the English universities. The university 
is, as the word untversitas denotes, a body corpo- 
rate, legally known as “ The Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholats of the University of Oxford.” It 
has numerous professors, it grants degrees, and 
it possesses real estate, such as the schools where 
it holds examinations for degrees, the Radcliffe 
Library, the Bodleian Library, the Clarendon 
Press, the Taylor and other museums — It returns 
two members to Parliament. The university, 
therefore, is primarily intended solely to teach 
and examine. It flourished long before there was 
a college or a hall. Orgimally the scholars who 
came to receive instruction from the professors 
lived, as students still do in Continental univer- 
sities, in lodgings in the town. Then the great 
religious houses and pious men of wealth estab- 
lished houses for the reception of poor and de- 
serving students, for whose maintenance they pro- 
vided by endowments, With perfect justice, these 
benefactors gave a preference to their own kin, 
their own county, or their own school. Thus the 
kin of Wykeham had the first claim at New Col- 
lege, and the kin of Archbishop Chicheley at All- 
souls. Thus Brazenose might be described as 
devoted to the old diocese of Lincoln, and Jesus 
to the principality of Wales, Each college—there 
are now, since the foundation of Keble, twenty- 
two—has its own funds, its own statutes, and its 
own fellows All, with the exception of All-souls, 
which has become a kind of Adelstift, take stu- 
dents. In addition to the colleges, there are four 
halls which have no endowments, and two private 
halls. Practically the education of the under- 
graduates is carried on in the college to which 
they belong. But the late revision of the univer- 
sity statutes has admitted non-collegiate students, 
of whom there are 382 in the present calendar. 
The colleges may or may not examine candidates 
for admission to their houses; they have nothing 
to do with the examinations for degrees, Any 
student who passes his examinations, and becomes 
a Master of Arts, becomes a member of the Con- 
vocation or assembly that elects the officers of 
the university and its members of Parliament, 
and manages all its affairs. 

To return to Christ-church, It is pre-eminent 
in one thing: it possesses the bell “Great Tom 
of Oxford,” still one of the largest in England, 
which tolls 101 times every night at ten minutes 
past nine, when all good students should be in 
their rooms. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Corresponpenr. ] 


CONGRESS has just assembled in Paris to 

discuss, not the fate of nations, but the ac- 
tion of hair-dressers. The result has been that 
these gentlemen have decided to make little 
change in a style of hair-dressing which servés 
to keep them busily employed. It is true, more. 
over, that the present fashion is generally becom. 
ing, and may be adapted to different physiogno- 
mies. There is a slight tendency, however, to- 
ward the Roman coiffure, or rather the Directoire, 
which was a copy of the former; in this the hair 
falls in curls from the crown of the head over 
the shoulders, and is confined by a fillet of rib- 
bon precisely as is seen in the portraits of the 
epochs just cited, those of Madame De Récamier 
and others. 

As to bonnets, singular creations spring up 
from time to time to which it is difficult to give 
aname. For instance, there is a round shape, 
with the brim tormented out of all form, bunched 
up in one place and flattened down in another, 
ete. The crown is encircled with gold-lace and 
a large feather curling downward, Then there 
is the tromblon, with a broad hollowed-out brim, 
which is very becoming to some faces; this 
is made of light velvet, and above all of straw. 
But among these many charming capotes are still 
seen. We will cite one all of jet, bordered with 
double gold-lace, slightly gathered. On the edge 
of the .brim—for it is there that flowers are now 
placed—was a thick cluster of roses. Another 
had a crown of red silk crape and brim of naca- 





rat velvet. The brim was encircled by a garland 
of sulphur roses without leaves; to enliven them 
a few red moss-rose buds were stuck in the sides. 
Flowers, and huge ones, are more and more 
worn; bonnets are even seen trimmed with sun- 
flowers, happily a little smaller than nature. To 
lighten them they are often mixed with the deli- 
cate maiden-hair fern and sprays of the mimosa, 
which is much in vogue this season. 

Wrappings are now in preparation for spring 
and the cool days of sammer, The favorite shape 
seems to be the redingote, which delights young 
girls and youthful dames by setting free the waist 
that has been buried during the winter under 
huge pelisses and visites, This redingote is full 
enough below the hips to require a special tour- 
nure, which the modiste supplies. We have seen 
a wrapping of this kind, of plum-colored cloth, 
closed from the waist downward by a row of small 
buttons, and trimmed with brandebourgs of light 
passementerie, At the waist similar passemen- 
terie concealed the three back seams. The skirt, 
which was cut the whole width of the goods, was 
gathered at the bottom of the waist. The close 
sleeves were also finished on the bottom with 
brandebourgs. 

For young girls little tight-fitting jackets con- 
tinue to be much worn; these are in soft tints— 
ivory, flax, geudarme blue—and sometimes of dark 
green. They are nawurally made of light cloth; 
the skirts are rather long, and the collar turned 
down; the sleeves have deep cuffs, buttoned to 
the elbow seam. 

There will also be a revival of the cardinal 
cape, slightly adjusted at the waist, short, and 
fitting rather tightly over the arms This wrap- 
ping, which was much in vogue a few years ago, 
partakes a little of everything, mantelet, visite, 
pelerine, etc. ; a few have a sort of small sleeve, 
others a simple opening through which to pass 
the arms, What chiefly characterizes it is its 
simplicity of trimming, a mere piping, a pleating, 
or a single row of fringe forming all the orna- 
mentation. This garment is most effective when 
made of the shade of the dress, but of a different 
material. 

We will describe a visiting or carriage dress 
on which the kid application of which we have 
spoken before was felicitously used, A straight 
skirt of iron gray velvet was entirely covered with 
arabesques, cut out of kid of the same shade, and 
applied, the edges being chain-stitched in old sil- 
ver. Two narrow pleatings of iron gray satin 
were set underneath the bottom of this skirt. 
A second skirt of plain iron gray cashmere, of 
which little was visible, was draped very high in 
front and at the sides, and lost itself in the pouf, 
which fell over the satin pleatings. The wrap- 
ping was nothing more than a long visite with 
Dolman sleeves of iron gray cashmere, lined 
throughout with red Surah; but what gave this 
toilette its stamp of originality were the long tabs 
in front, which were turned back like the skirts 
of the French Guards’ coats, and fastened behind 
to the pouf by a gray satin bow, showing almost 
all the red skirt lining, and enlivening the dress 
in a most effective fashion, 

Our best houses have frankly adopted the 
large old-fashioned polonaise, which forms part 
of some of the richest dresses of the season. 
Sometimes the polonaise is open down the entire 
front, giving a glimpse of the under dress, which 
is bordered with narrow flounces; at others it is 
closed to the waist, below which it opens wide, 
disclosing a large triangle of the skirt, which is 
trimmed either with flounces or puffs. The clos- 
ing of the polonaise is often concealed either with 
embroidered galloon or with passementerie to 
match the dress trimmings. 

In conclusion we will mention the huge collars 
and cuffs crocheted of twine or linen thread, 
which are worn over dark dresses, but which do 
not dispense with a narrow white lace or gauze 
ruche. 

The fabrics that will be most in favor during 
the coming season are silk, thread, or cotton 
gauzes with Pompadeur designs, black grenadines 
with velvet flowers, black guipures with large gui- 
pure designs; Scotch plaid woollen stuffs with 
small checks, striped moiré antique, and satin 
with open-work stripes, 

EmMevine Raymonp, 





Collar. —Medallion Braid and Crochet. 
See illustration on page 196, 


Tus collar is worked in crochet on a foundation of 
medallion braid with medium fine cotton, Take an 
end of braid about twenty inches long, and work on it 
as follows: Ist round.—1 leaflet, consisting of 3 tc. 
(treble crochet), the uppermost veins of which are 
worked off together, in the first loop on the next me- 
dallion, 3 times alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 
leaflet like the preceding one in the next loop, then 5 
ch., 1 leaflet in the following second wy * 1 leaflet 
in the first loop on the next medallion, 5 ch., 2 leaflets 
separated by 5 ¢h. in the middle 2 loops on the same 
medallion, 5 ch., 1 leaflet in the last loop on the same 
medallion ; repeat from * up to one medallion from 
the end, then on the last medallion work in inverse or- 
der as on the first; work 2 leaflets separated by 5 ch, 
on the end of the braid, 5 ch., then repeat from the be- 
fra of the round along the opposite side of the 

»raid, and finish with 1 sI. (slip stitch) on the first leaf- 
let. 2a round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. (stitch) in the 
preceding round, 4.ch., of which the first 3 are consid- 
ered as first de. (double crochet), 1 dc. on the following 
2¢ st., 5 times alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. on the follow- 
ing 2d st., then 7 ch,, pass 11 st.. * 1dc. on the next 
st., 5 times alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. on the following 
2d ‘at, then 7 ch., pass 9 st.; repeat from * up to the 
last medallion, but in the last repetition pass 11 st. in- 
stead of 9, after which work 1 dc. on the next st., 6 
times alternately ich. and 1 de. on the following 2d st , 
6 ch., 3 times alternately 1 leaflet, composed of 3 qc. 
(quadruple crochet), of which the uppermost veins are 
worked off together, around the next 5 ch., and 5 ch., 
then 2 leaflets separated by 5 ch. around the following 
6 ch., 5 ch., 3 leaflets separated by 5 ch. around the 
next 6 ch., twice alternately 5 ch. and 1 leaflet around 
the next 6 ch., + 1 leaflet around the following 6 ch., 
5 ch., 3 leaflets separated by 5-ch. around the next 6 
ch., 5 ch., 1 leaflet around the following 6 ch. ; repeat 
from + up to the opposite corner, where repeat in in- 
verse order the work on the first; finish the round 
with 3 ch. and 1 te. on the 3d of the 4 ch. at the begin- 
ning. 8d round.—4 ch., 1 de. around the middle vein 
of the te., 1 ch., 1 de, on the same st. with the last tc. 
in the @ preceding round, then alternately 1 dc. in the 
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following 2d st. and 1 ch. to the 5th of the 7 ch. before 
the first leaflet in the preceding round; 9 times alter- 
nately 3 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 8c. on the 
first of them) and 1 leaflet composed of qc. around the 
next 5ch., then * 2 p., twice 1 leaflet composed of tc. 
around the next 5 ch., 2 p., 1 leaflet composed of qe. 
around the following 5 ch., 3 p., 1 leaflet composed of 
qe. on the next leaflet, 3 p., 1 leaflet composed of qe. 
around the following 5 ch. ; repeat from * to the next 
corner, which work like the first; cut and fasten the 
thread ; work the 4th-Sth rounds along the top of the 
collar only. 4th round.. x 9 ch., 3 sc., of which the 
first 2 are separated by 7 ch. and the last 2 by 5 ch., on 
the 5th of the 9 ch. 2 thus forming 3 p., connecting the 
middle ch. of the 7 to the second de. before the 1st 
leaflet in the preceding round; during this part of the 
work hold the collar with the lower edge turned up- 
ward ; repeat from *, but at évery repetition connect 
to the following 6th st. 5th round.—In connection 
with the preceding round, and working back over the 
- in that round, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the first of them, + 4 

8c., the Ist and Qu, and the 3d and 4th, separated by 5 
ch., and the middle 2 by T ch., on that st. on which the 
next 3 sc, in the preceding round were worked, 1 sl. on 
sl. on the fol- 
lowing 3d st., repeat from *, then 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 
middle st. of the first p. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the st. first connected to in the preceding 
round ; cut and fasten the thread. 7th round.—Alter- 
nately 1 dc. on the following 2d st. in the preceding 
round andich, 8th round.—1 sl. on the last leaflet in 
the 3d round, 3 p., 1 leaflet aronnd the first 3 ch. in the 
6th round, 3 p., 1 leaflet around the next 8 ch., 3 p., 2 
leaflets separated by 3 p. around the next ch., then al- 
ternately 3 p. and 1 te et around the following 4th ch. ; 
close by working iu inverse order as at the beginning 
of the round, 


Fraise with Gauze and Lace Jabot. 
See illustration on page 205, 


For the fraise a row of lace in double box pleats is 
set on a stiff standing collar an inch wide, which opens 
in the back, and is fitted by a three-cornered pleat at 
the middle of the front. The jabot is formed by a strip 
of figured white silk gauze about six inches wide and 
twenty-seven long, which is edged with lace on two 
sides and one end, gathered twice at an inch and a half 
from the lace edging, and fastened on a stiff net back 
five inches long in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion. The jabot is joined to the front of the band, the 
joining as well as the band being concealed by twisted 
white satin ribbon which encircles it, and is finished by 
a bow in the front and back. 


Surah and Lace Fraise and Cravat Bow. 
See lilustration on page 205, 

Tur foundation for the fraise is a stiff band long 
enougb te fit the neck, and covered with cream-colored 
Surah. Thisis edged at the top and bottom and around 
the ends with box-pleated cream lace, while set between 
the two rows of lace, and covering the band, is a strip 
of Surah three inches wide, which is turned in on both 
sides and shirred along the middle. For the cravat 
bow two ends of Surah edged with box-pleated lace are 
set on a stiff net back, and over them a loop and knot 
of Surah, 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Youne Winow.—If the widow has left off crape, her 
silk dress may be trimmed with satin and jet, and 
made in any way used by ladies who wear colors, Ad- 
justable trains are still used. White finely pleated 
crépe lisse should be worn in the neck and sleeves. 
The widow's ruche is not suitable for second mourn- 
ing. 

Hapvssan.—The pattern is suitable. Capotes are 
usually more becoming to women of middle age than 
large bonnets are. 

Carre.—Goods like your sample will make a hand- 
some dress combined with olive, brown, or dark green 
satin Surah. Have a basque and drapery of the fig- 
ured goods, and skirt of Surah. Make your changeable 
silk skirt very full and round, and get a basque of 
some contrasting material, either plain red or green 
brocade or plush, to wear with it. 

Sunsoriser.—Long loose-wristed gloves of hght tan- 
color are worn at full-dress receptions with almost any 
dress—black, white, or colored—and are as popular as 
white gloves were formerly. Make a blue flannel dress 
with a tucked belted blouse, and an apron drapery on 
a pleated skirt. Use stitching or tucks for trimming. 

W. C. O.—Your ideas about the nuns’ veiling are 
very good. Put gathered white Spanish lace frills, al- 
ternating with puffs of nuns’ veiling, across the front 
of the skirt, and draw back the polonaise fronts to 
disclose this trimming. Bows of faille or moiré rib- 
bon will be pretty on the front and back of the dress, 
The dotted lace, either white or Nile green, is stylish 
trimming. 

Boston.—A Worth mantle of nice Cheviot or of 
black camel’s-hair, with lace, will be suitable for you 
for early spring wear, and might be worn on quite cold 
days with a wool ribbed jacket beneath it. 

Anniz E, M.—The rust spots on your satin may have 
been caused by dampness, or by something used in 
the bleaching. Perhaps a French scourer can restore 
it for you, but we do not know their processes. 

Sussortser ror Ten Years.—Have a Chevict suit 
with a cloak of the same made for travelling, and take 
a warm travelling shawl instead of a handsome em- 
bossed cloak or seal-ekin on your journey, The Chev- 
fot will be suitable for all kinds of journeys, whether 
by rail or by sea, 

M. E. L.—The first number of Harper's Bazar was 
issued November 2, 1867. 

Cassrttr.—The cut pattern of the English riding 
habit illustrated in Harper's Bazar is the best model 
for you. 

O.y Apurrer.—Get plush for your table scarf, and 
hne it with silesia. Have it as wide as the top of the 
table, and let the ends hang half way-down to the floor 
on each side, Embroider a cluster to the left of the 
centre for the top, and another at one end. Use any 
of the patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XV., 
for a black suit. 

Mrs. H. E. H.—Read late numbers of the New York 
Fashions in Harper’s Bazar for hints about wraps and 
spring dresses, 

Mrs. A. C. T.—You can get the information you 
want by communicating with the fancy stores whose 
advertisements appear in the Bazar. 

Pirrssuren.—The cut pattern of the Worth Mantle 
illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XV., is ready for sal 

EK. M. B.—Consult the illustrations in Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XV., for a design and pattern for a young lady's 
bunting dress, 

Svsscriser.—In the pieture you mention, the lover 
vows to be faithful forever to the pale girl who is 
fading from his sight. 

A Sussoriser.—We can not prescribe a formula for 
the note of thanks. It should be simple, direct, grate- 
ful, written in the first person by the bride hérself, and 
should be sent as soon as possible after the present 
arrives. .Perhaps this is a sufficiently proper expres- 
sion: ** My dear Mrs. Brown,—Please accept my grate- 
ful thanks for the beautiful bridal gift which you have 
sent to me, and for the kindly expressions of interest 
in my future happiness which accompanied it. Very 
cordially yours, Mary B——.” But something less stiff 
and more personal would be more pleasing, 
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Buckles. —Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 205. 


Tur i)lnetrations show various gilt and steel buckles, 
euch as are used for confining the folds of tunic and 
scarf draperies on dresses, 


Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 205. 


Tits covered work-basket is lined with olive satine. 
The donble lid is lined with the same material, and is 
faced with ruby plush. The plush, which is cut the 
size and shape of the cover, is braided with gold-col- 
ored silk cord in the pattern given in Fig. 50, Supple- 
ment; it is then turned in at the edge and fastened 
down, leaving a narrow border of the straw around 
the outside of the cover. The edge of the cover and 
the handle and sides of the basket are trimmed with 
pompons aud tassels made of ruby wool and gold-col- 


ored silk. * 
Embroidered Reticule. 
See illustration on page 205. 


Tris pretty reticule is made of bronze plush lined 
with bronze satin. Cut two pieces each of plush and 
satin nine inches wide and twelve long, and one piece 
for the pocket on the front, which is four inches jong 
and twenty-one wide, Lay the pieces of = anc 
lining over one another, and round off the lower cor- 
ners in the manner shown in the illustration, and 
round off those of the pocket to correspond. Em- 
broider the top of the bag in the design given by Fig. 
25, Supplement. Transfer the outlines of the design 
to the plush, and work the flowers and leaves in satin 
stitch with old gold silk, and cross them with gold 
thread. Define the stems and tendrils with fine gold 
cord, which is sewed down with fine yellow silk. Join 
the plush and lining of the pocket along the top, run 
them together twice a little below the edge, and draw 
elastic cord through the shirr thus formed. Pleat this 
piece along the rounded lower edge, and baste it on the 
embroidered top of the bag, after which sew up the 
plush, taking the edge of the pocket into the seam ; 
then sew up the lining, and set it into the bag eo that 


all the seams will be hidden. Run the plush and lin- 
ing together twice at an inch from the top of the bag, 
and draw brown silk cord finished with tassels at the 


ends through this shirr. Set a cord bow and tassels 
on the pocket as shown in the illustration. 





(Began in Harrer’s Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIV.) 


MARION FAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Avtuor or “* Doctor Tuornr,” “Is He Porensoy ?” 
“Tur Duxr’s Cutcpren,” “ Joun Catnigats,” 
“Ornvey Farm,” “Tuk Warven,” Eto. 





———— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
KING’S COURT, OLD BROAD STREET. 


Hampsteap received the letter from Lady Kings- 
bury, and answered it on Saturday, the 3d of 
January, having at that time taken no active steps 
in regard to Marion Fay after the rejection of his 
suit on the day following Christmas. Eight days 
had thus elapsed, and he had done nothing. He 
had done nothing, though there was not an hour 
in the day in which he was not confirming his 
own resolve to do something by which he might 
make Marion Fay his own. He felt that he could 
hardly go to the girl again immediately after the 
expression of her resolution. At first he thought 
that he would write to her, and did sit down to 
the table for that purpose; but as he strove to 
produce words which might move her, he told 
himself that the words which he might speak 
would be better. Then he rode half-way to Hol- 
loway, with the object of asking aid from Mrs. 
Roden, but he returned without completing his 
purpose, telling himself that any such aid, even 
if it could be obtained, would avail him nothing. 
In such a contest, if a man can not succeed by his 
own doing, surely he will not do so by the assist- 
ance of any one else, and thus he was in doubt. 

After having written to Lady Kingsbury and 
his father, he reflected that,in his father’s state 
of health, he ought to go again to Trafford Park. 
If it were only for a day or for an hour, he ought 
to see his father. He knew that he was not 
wanted by his step-mother. He knew also that 
no desire to see him had reached him from 
the marquis. He was afraid that the marquis 
himself did not wish to see him, It was almost 
impossible for him to take his sister to the house 
unless an especial demand for her attendance was 
made; and he could not very well leave her alone 
for any lengthened period. Nevertheless, he de- 
termined to make a rapid run into Shropshire, 
with the intention of returning the following day, 
unless he found the state of his father’s health 
so bad as to make it expedient that he should re- 
main. He intended to hunt on the Monday and 
the Tuesday, travelling from London to Leighton 
and back. But he would leave London by the 
night mail train from Paddington on Wednesday 
evening, so as to reach Trafford Park House on 
the following morning between four and five. It 
was a journey which he had often made before 
in the same manner, and to which the servants 
at Trafford were well accustomed. Even at that 
time in the morning he would walk to the Park 
from the station, which was four miles distant, 
leaving his luggage, if he had any, to be sent for 
on the following morning; but he would usually 
travel without luggage, having all things neces- 
sary for his use in his own room at Trafford, 

It had hitherto been his custom to acquaint his 
sister with his manwuvres on these occasions, 
having never been free in his correspondence 
with his step-mother. He had written or tele- 
graphed to Lady Frances, and she had quite 
understood that his instructions, whatever they 
might be, were to be obeyed. But Lady Frances 
was no longer a resident at Trafford Park, and he 
therefore telegraphed to the old butler, who had 
been a servant in the family from a period pre- 
vious to his own birth, This telegram he sent on 
the Monday, as follows: “Shall be at Trafford 
Thursday morning, 4.30 a.m. Will walk over. 
Let Dick be up. Have room ready. Tell my 
father.” He fixed Wednesday night for his jour- 
ney, having made up his mind to devote a por- 
tion of the Wednesday morning to the business 
which he had on hand in reference to Marion 
Fay. 

It was not the proper thing, he thought, to go 
to a girl’s father for permission to ask the girl to 
be his wife, before the girl had herself accented ; 





but the circumstances in this case were peculiar. 
It had seemed to him that Marion’s only reason 
for rejecting him was based on disparity in their 
social condition—which, to his thinking, was the 
worst reason that could be given. It might be 
that the reason had sprung from some absurd idea 
originating with the Quaker father; or it might 
be that the Quaker father would altogether dis- 
approve of any such reason. At any rate, he 
would be glad to know whether the old man was 
for him or against him. And with the object of 
ascertaining this he determined that he would 
pay a visit to the office in King’s Court on the 
Wednesday morning. He could not endure the 
thought of leaving London—it might be for much 
more than the one day intended—without mak- 
ing some effort in regard to the object which was 
nearest his heart. 

Early in the day he walked into Messrs. Pog- 
son & Littlebird’s office, and saw Mr. Tribble- 
dale seated on a high stool behind a huge desk, 
which nearly filled up the whole place. He was 
rather struck by the smallness and meanness of 
Messrs. Pogson & Littlebird’s premises, which, 
from a certain nobility belonging to the Quaker’s 
appearance, he would have thought to be spacious 
and important. It is impossible not to connect 
ideas after this fashion. Pogson & Littlebird 
themselves carried in their own names no flavor 
of commercial grandeur. Had they been only 
known to Hampstead by their name, any small 
mercantile retreat at the top of the meanest alley 
in the City might have sufficed for them. But 
there was something in the demeanor of Zachary 
Fay which seemed to give promise of one of those 
palaces of trade which are now being erected in 
every street and lane in the City devoted to busi- 
ness. Nothing could be less palatial than Pog- 
son & Littlebird’s counting-house. Hampstead 
had entered it from a little court, which it seemed 
to share with one other equally unimportant tene- 
ment opposite to it, by a narrow low passage. 
Here he saw two doors only, through one of which 
he passed, as it was open, having noticed that the 
word “ Private” was written on the other. Here 
he found himself face to face with Tribbledale, 
and with a little boy who sat at Tribbledale’s 
right hand on a stool equally high. Of these 
two,as far as he could see, consisted the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Pogson & Littlebird. 
“Could I see Mr. Fay ?” asked Hampstead. 

“ Business ?” suggested Tribbledale. 

“Not exactly. That is to say, my business is 
private.” 

Then there appeared a face looking at him 
over a screen about five feet and a half high, 
which divided off from the small apartment a 
much smaller apartment, having, as Hampstead 
now regarded it, the appearance of a cage. In 
this cage, small as it was, there was a desk, and 
there were two chairs; and here Zachary Fay 
carried on the business of his life, and transact- 
ed most of those affairs appertaining to Messrs. 
Pogson & Littlebird which could be performed 
in an office. Messrs. Pogson & Littlebird them- 
selves, though they had a room of their own, 
to which that door marked “ Private” belonged, 
were generally supposed to be walking on Change, 
as British merchants should do, or making pur- 
chases of whole ships’ cargoes in the Docks, or 
discounting bills, the least of which would proba- 
bly represent £10,000. The face which looked 
over the barrier of the cage at Lord Hampstead 
was, of course, that of Zachary Fay. “ Lord 
Hampstead !” he said, with surprise. 

“Oh, Mr, Fay, how do you do? I have some- 
thing I want to say to you. Could you spare me 
five minutes ?” 

The Quaker opened the door of the cage and 
asked Lord Hampstead to walk in. Tribbledale, 
who had heard and recognized the name, stared 
hard at the young nobleman—at his friend 
Crocker’s noble friend, at the lord of whom it 
had been asserted positively that he was engaged 
to marry Mr. Fay’s daughter. The boy, having 
heard that the visitor was a lord, stared also, 
Hampstead did as he was bid; but remembering 
that the inhabitant of the cage had at once heard 
what had been said in the office, felt that it would 
be impossible for him to carry on his conversa- 
tion about Marion without other protection from 
the ears of the world. “It is a little private 
what I have to say,” remarked Hampstead. 

The Quaker looked toward the private room. 
“Old Mr. Pogson is there,” whispered Tribble- 
dale. “I heard him come in a quarter of an 
hour ago.” 

“ Perheps thou wouldst not mind walking up 
and down the yard,” said the Quaker. Hamp- 
stead of course walked out, but on looking about 
him, felt that the court was very small for the 
communication which he had to make. Space 
would be required, 80 that he might not be trou- 
bled by turning when he was in the midst of his 
eloquence. Half a dozen steps would carry him 
the whole length of King’s Court; and who could 
tell his love story in a walk limited to six steps ? 

“Perhaps we might go out into the street ?” 
he suggested. 

“Certainly, my lord,” said the Quaker. “ Trib- 
bledale, should any one call before I return, and 
be unable to wait for five minutes, I shall be 
found outside the court, not above fifty yards 
either to the right or to the left.” Hampstead, 
thus limited to a course not exceeding a hundred 
yards in one of the most crowded thoroughfares 
of the City, began the execution of his difficult 
task. 

“Mr. Fay,” he said, “are you aware of what 
has passed between me and your daughter 
Marion ?” 

“ Hardly, my lord.” 

“Has she told you nothing of it ?” 

“Yea, my lord; she has in truth told me much. 
She has told me, no doubt, all that it behooves a 
father to hear from a daughter in such circum- 
stances. I live on such terms with my Marion 
that there are not many secrets kept by either of 
us from the other,” 





“Then you do know ?” 

“T know that your lordship offered to her your 
hand—honestly, nobly, and truly, as I take it.” 

“With perfect honesty and perfect truth most 
certainly.” 

“ And I know also that she declined the honor 
thus offered her.” 

“She did.” 

“Is this you, Zachary? How are you this 
morning?” This came from a stout, short, red- 
faced man, who stopped them, standing in the 
middle of the pavement. 

“Well, I thank thee, Mr.Gruby. At this mo- 
ment I am particularly engaged.—That is Jona- 
than Gruby,” said the Quaker to his companion, 
as soon as the stout man had walked on; “one 
of the busiest men in the City. You have heard, 
probably, of Gruby & Inderwald.” 

Hampstead had never heard of Gruby & In- 
derwald, and wished that the stout man had heen 
minding his‘business at that moment. “ But as 
to Miss Fay—” he said, endeavoring to continue 
to tell his love story. 

“Yes,as to Marion. I hardly do know what 
passed between you two, not having heard the 
reasons she gave thee.” 

“No reasons at all; nothing worth speaking 
of between persons who know anything of the 
world.” 

“Did she tell thee that she did not love thee, 
my lord ?—because that, to my thinking, would 
be reason enough.” 

“Nothing of the kind. I don’t mean to boast, 
but I don’t see why she should not like me well 
enough,” 

“Nor in sooth do I either.” 

“What, Zachary! you walking about at this 
busy time of the day?” 

“T am walking about, Sir Thomas. It is not 
customary with me, but I am walking about.” 
Then he turned on his heel, moved almost to 
dudgeon by the interruption, and walked the 
other way. “Sir Thomas Bolster, my lord; a 
very busy sort of gentleman, but one who has 
done well in the world.—Nor in sooth do I either ; 
but this is a matter on which a young maiden 
must decide for herself. I shall not bid her 
not to love thee, but I can not bid her to do so.” 

“It isn’t that, Mr. Fay. Of course I have no 
right to pretend to any regard from her. But 
as to that there has been no question.” 

“ What did she say to thee ?” 

“ Some trash about rank.” 

“ Nay, my lord, it is not trash. I can not hear 
thee speak so of thine own order without contra- 
diction.” 

“ Am I to be like a king in the old days, who 
was forced to marry any ugly old princess that 
might be found for him, even though she were 
odious to him? I will have nothing to do with 
rank on such terms. I claim the right to please 
myself, as do-other men, and I come to you as 
father to the young lady to ask from you your 
assistance in winning her to be my wife.” At 
this moment up came Tribbledale running from 
the office. 

“There is Cooke there,” said Tribbledale, with 
much emphasis in his voice, as though Cooke’s 
was a very serious affair ; “from Pollock & Aus- 
ten’s.” 

“Ts not Mr. Pogson within ?” 

“He went out just after you. Cooke says 
that it’s most important that he should see some 
one immediately.” 

“Tell him that he must wait yet five minutes 
longer,” said Zachary Fay, frowning. Tribbledale, 
awe-struck as he bethought himself how great 
were the affairs of Pollock & Austen, retreated 
back hurriedly to the court. 

“You know what I mean, Mr. Fay,” continued 
Lord Hampstead. 

“T know well what thou meanest, my lord. I 
think I know what thou meanest. Thou mean- 
est to offer to my girl not only high rank and 
great wealth, but—which should be of infinitely 
more value to her—the heart and the hand of 
an honest man. I believe thee to be an honest 
man, my lord.” 

“In this matter, Mr. Fay, at any rate, I am.” 

“Tn all matters, as I believe; and how should 
I, being such a one as I am, not be willing to give 
my girl to such a suitor as thee ?—And what is 
it now ?” he shrieked in his anger, as the little 
boy off the high stool came rushing to him. 

“Mr. Pogson has just come back, Mr. Fay, and 
he says that he can’t find those letters from Pol- 
lock & Austen anywhere about the place. He 
wants them immediately, because he can’t tell 
the prices named without seeing them.” 

“Lord Hampstead,” said the Quaker, almost 
white with rage, “I must pray thee to excuse me 
for-4ive minutes.” Hampstead promised that he 
would confine himself to the same uninteresting 
plot of ground till the Quaker should return to 
him, and then reflected that there were certain 
reasons upon which he had not calculated against 
falling in love with the daughter of a City clerk. 

“We will go a little further afield,” said the 
Quaker; when he returned, “so that we may not 
be troubled further by those imbeciles in the 
court. It is little, however, that I have to say 
to thee further. Thou hast my leave.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“And all my sympathies. But, my lord, I sup- 
pose I had better tell the truth ?” 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

“My girl fears that her health may fail her.” 

“ Her health !” 

“Tt is that,as I think. She has not said so to 
me openly, but I think it is that. Her mother 
died early—and her brothers and her sisters. It 
is a sad tale, my lord.” 

“But need that hinder her?” 

“T think not, my lord; but it must be for thee 
to judge. As far as I know, she is as fit to be- 
come a man’s wife as are other girls. Her health 
has not failed her. She is not robust, but she 
does her work in looking after my household, 
such as {t is, well and punctually, I think that 





her mind is pervaded with vain terrors. Now I 
have told thee all, placing full confidence in thee, 
as in an honest man. There is my house. Thou 
art welcome to go there if it seemeth thee good, 
and to deal with Marion in this matter as thy 
love and thy judgment may direct thee.” Hav- 
ing said this, he returned hurriedly to King’s 
Court, as though he feared that Tribbledale or 
the boy might again find him out. 

So far Hampstead had succeeded ; but he was 
much troubled in his mind by what he had heard 
as to Marion’s health. Not that it occurred to 
him for a moment that such a marriage as he 
contemplated would be undesirable because his 
Marion might become ill. He was too thorough- 
ly in love to entertain such an idea. Nor is it 
one which can find ready entrance into the mind 
of a young man who sees a girl blooming with 
the freshness and beauty of youth. It would 
have seemed to him, had he thought about it at 
all, that Marion’s health was perfect. But he 
was afraid of her obstinacy, and he felt that this 
objection might be more binding on her than 
that which she put forward in reference to his 
rank. He went back, therefore, to Hendon Hall 
only half satistied—sometimes elated, but some- 
times depressed. He would, however, go and 
discuss the matter with her at full length as 
soon he should have returned from Shropshire. 
He would remain there only for one day—though 
it might be necessary for him to repeat the jour- 
ney almost immediately—so that no time might 
be lost in using his eloquence upon Marion. Aft- 
er what had passed between him and the Quak- 
er he thought that he was almost justified in 
assuring himself that the girl did in truth love 
him. 

“Give my father my kindest love,” said Lady 
Frances, as her brother was about to start for 
the train, 

“Of course I will.” 

“ And tell him that I will start at a moment's 
notice whenever he may wish to see me.” 

“Tn such case of course I should take you.” 

“ And be courteous to her if you can.” 

“T doubt whether she will allow me. If she 
abuses you or insults me I must answer her.” 

“T wouldn’t.” 

“You would be more ready thanI am. One 
can not but answer her, because she expects to 
hear something said inreturn. I shall keep out 
of her way as much as possible. I shall have 
my breakfast brought to me in my own room to- 
morrow, and shall then remain with my father 
as much as possible, If I leave him at all I 
shall get a walk. There will only be the dinner. 
As to one thing I have quite made up my mind. 
Nothing shall drive me into having any words 
with Mr. Greenwood—unless, indeed, my father 
were to ask me to speak to him.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MR. GREENWOOD BECOMES AMBITIOUS. 


Mr. Greenwoop was still anxious as to the 
health of the rector of Appleslocombe. There 
might be even yet a hope for him; but his chance, 
he thought, would be better with the present mar- 
quis—ill disposed toward him as the marquis was 
—than with the heir. The marquis was weary 
of him, and anxious to get rid of him; was acting 
very meanly to him, as Mr. Greenwood thought, 
having offered him £1000 as a final payment for 
a whole life’s attention. The marquis, who had 
ever been a liberal man, had now, perhaps on his 
death-bed, become unjust, harsh, and cruel. But 
he was weak and forgetful, and might possibly 
be willing to save his money and get rid of the 
nuisance of the whole affair by surrendering the 
living. This was Mr. Greenwood’s reading of the 
circumstances as they at present existed. But 
the marquis could not dispose of the living while 
the rector was still alive; nor could he even pro- 
mise it, to any good effect, without his son’s as- 
sent. That Lord Hampstead would neither him- 
self so bestow his patronage nor allow it to be so 
bestowed, Mr. Greenwood was very sure. There 
had been that between him and Lord Hampstead 
which convinced him that the young man was 
more hostile to him even than the father. The 
marquis, as Mr. Greenwood thought, had insulted 
him of late; but Lord Hampstead, young as he 
was, had also been insolent, and, what was worse, 
he had insulted Lord Hampstead. There had 
been something in the young lord’s eye which 
had assured him of the young lord’s contempt as 
well as dislike. If anything could be done about 
the living, it must be done by the marquis. The 
marquis was very ill; but it was still probable 
that the old rector should die first. He had been 
given to understand that the old rector could 
hardly live many weeks. 

Mr. Greenwood understood but little of the 
young lord’s character. The marquis, no doubt, 
he knew well, having lived with him for many 
years. When he supposed his patron to be fret- 
ful and irascible because of his infirmities, but 
to be by nature forgiving, unreasonable, and weak, 
he drew an easy portrait which was like the per- 
son portrayed, But in attributing revenge, or 
harshness, or pride of power to Lord Hampstead, 
he was altogether wrong. As regarded Apple- 
slocombe and other parishes, the patronage of 
which would some day belong to him, Lord Hamp- 
stead had long since made up his mind that he 
would have nothing to do with them, feeling him- 
self unfit to appoint clergymen to ministrations 
in a Church to which he did not consider himself 
to belong. All that he would leave to the bish- 
op, thinking that the bishop must know more 
about it than himself. Was his father, however, 
to make any request to him with reference to Ap- 
pleslocombe especially, he would no doubt regard 
the living as bestowed before his father’s death. 
But of all this Mr. Greenwood could understand 
nothing. He felt, however, that as the marquis 
had given him cause for anger, so had the young 
lord given him cause for hatred as well as anger. 
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Daily, almost hourly, these matters were dis- 
cussed between Lady Kingsbury and the chaplain. 
There had come to be strong sympathy between 
them, as far as sympathy can exist where the 
feelings are much stronger on the one side than 
on the other. The mother of the “ darlings” had 
allowed herself to inveigh very bitterly against 
her husband’s children by his former marriage, 
and at first had beenereceived only half-way by 
her confidential friend. But of late her confiden- 
tial friend had become more animated and more 
bitter than herself, and had almost startled her 
by the boldness of his denunciations. She in her 
passion had allowed herself more than once to 
express a wish that her step-son were dead. 
She had hardly, in truth, meant as much as she 
implied, or meaning it, had hardly thought of what 
she meant. But the chaplain, taking the words 
from her lips, had repeated them till she was al- 
most terrified by their iniquity and horror. He 
had no darlings to justify him. No great injury 
had been done to him by an unkind fortune. 
Great as were the sins of Lord Hampstead and 
his sister, they could bring no disgrace upon him. 
And yet there was a settled purpose of hatred in 
his words which frightened her, though she could 
not bring herself to oppose them. She in her 
rage had declared that it would be well that Lord 
Hampstead should break his neck out hunting, 
or go down in his yacht at sea, and she had been 
gratified to find that her friend had sanctioned 
her ill wishes. But when Mr. Greenwood spoke 
as though something might possibly be done to 
forward those wishes, then she almost repented 
herseif. 

She had been induced to say that if any power 
should come to her of bestowing the living of 
Appleslocombe, she would bestow it on Mr. Green- 
wood, Were Lord Hampstead to die before the 
marquis, and were the marquis to die before the 
old rector, such power would belong to her during 
the minority of her eldest son. There had there- 
fore been some meaning in the promise, and the 
clergyman had referred to it more than once or 
twice. “It is most improbable, you know, Mr. 
Greenwood,” she had said, very seriously. He 
had replied as seriously that such improbabilities 
were of frequent occurrence. “If it should hap- 
pen, I will do so,” she had answered. But after 
that, she had never of her own accord referred 
to the probability of Lord Hampstead’s death. 

From day to day there grew upon her a feeling 
that she had subjected herself to domination, al- 
most to tyranny, from Mr. Greenwood. The man 
whom she had known intimately during her en- 
tire married life now appeared to assume differ- 
ent proportions and almost a different character. 
He would still stand before her with his flabby 
hands hanging listlessly by his side, and with 
eyes apparently full of hesitation, and would seem 
to tremble as though he feared the effect ot his 
own words ; but still the words that fell from him 
were felt to be bonds from which she could not 
escape. When he looked at her from his lack- 
lustre eyes, fixing them upon her for minutes to- 
gether, till the minutes seemed to be hours, she 
became afraid. She did not confess to herself 
that she had fallen into his power, nor did she 
realize the fact that it was so; but without real- 
izing it she was dominated, so that she also be- 
gan to think that it would be well that the chap- 
lain should be made to leave Trafford Park. He, 
however, continued to discuss with her all family 
matters as though his services were indispensable 
to her; and she was unable to answer him in 
such a way as to reject his confidences. 

The telegram reached the butler as to Hamp- 
stead’s coming on the Monday, and was, of course, 
communicated at once to Lord Kingsbury. The 
marquis, who was now confined to his bed, ex- 
pressed himself as greatly gratified, and himself 
told the news to his wife. She, however, had al- 
ready heard it, as had also the chaplain. It 
quickly went through the whole household, in 
which, among the servants, there existed an opin- 
ion that Lord Hampstead ought to have been 
again sent for some days since. The doctor had 
hinted as much to the marchioness, and had said 
so plainly to the butler. Mr. Greenwood had ex- 
pressed to her ladyship his belief that the mar- 
quis had no desire to see his son, and that the 
son certainly had no wish to pay another visit to 
Trafford. “He cares more about the Quaker’s 
daughter than anything else,” he had said— 
“about her and his hunting. He and his sister 
consider themselves as separated from the whole 
of the family. I should leave them alone if I 
were you.” Then she had said a faint word to 
her husband, and had extracted from him some- 
thing that was supposed to be the expression of 
a wish that Lord Hampstead should not be dis- 
turbed. Now Lord Hampstead was coming with- 
out any invitation, 

“Going to walk over, is he, in the middle of 
the night?” said Mr. Greenwood, preparing to 
discuss the matter with the marchioness. There 
was something of scorn in his voice, as though he 
were taking upon himself to laugh at Lord Hamp- 
stead for having chosen this way of reaching his 
father’s house. 

“He often does that,” said the marchioness. 

“Tt’s an odd way of coming into a sick-house 
—to disturb it in the middle of the night.” Mr. 
Greenwood, as he spoke, stood looking at her 
ladyship severely. 

“How am I to help it? I don’t suppose any- 
body will be disturbed at all. He'll come round 
to the side door, and one of the servants will be 
up to let him in. He always does things differ- 
ently from anybody else.” 

“One would have thought that when his father 
was dying—” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. Greenwood. There’s no- 
thing to make you say that. The marquis is very 
ill, but nobody has said that he’s so bad as that.” 
Mr. Greenwood shook his head, but did not move 
from the position on which he was standing. “I 
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“T doubt whether he ever does what is right. 
I am only thinking that if anything should hap- 
pen to the marquis, how very bad it would be for 
you and the young lords.” 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Greenwood ?” said 
the marchioness, to whom the presence of the 
standing chaplain had become almost intolerable. 
The man sat down, not comfortably in his chair, 
but hardly more than on the edge of it, so as 
still to have that air of restraint which had an- 
noyed his companion. “ As I was saying, if any- 
thing should happen to my lord, it would be very 
sad for your ladyship, and for Lord Frederic 
and Lord Augustus and Lord Gregory.” 

“We are all in the hands of God,” said her 
ladyship, piously. 

“ Yes, we are all in the hands of God. But 
it is the Lord’s intention that we should all look 
out for ourselves, and do the best we can to avoid 
injustice, and cruelty, and—and robbery.” 

“I do not think there will becany robbery, 
Mr. Greenwood.” 

“Would it not be robbery if you and their lit- 
tle lordships should be turned at once out of this 
house ?” 

“It would be his own—Lord Hampstead’s— 
of course. 1 should have Slocombe Abbey, in 
Somersetshire. As far as a house goes, I should 
like it better than this. Of course it is much 
smaller; but what comfort do I ever have out of 
a house like this ?” 

That's true enough. But why?” 

“There is no good in talking about it, Mr. 
Greenwood.” 

“T can not help talking about it. It is be- 
cause Lady Frances has broken up the family by 
allowing herself to be engaged to a young man 
beneath her own station in life.” Here he shook 
his head, as he always did when he spoke of Lady 
Frances. “ As for Lord Hampstead, I look upon 
it as a national misfortune that he should outlive 
his father.” 

“ What can we do?” 

“Well, my lady, it is hard to say. What will 
my feelings be, should anything happen to the 
marquis, and should I be left to the tender mer- 
cies of his eldest son? I should have no claim 
upon Lord Hampstead for a shilling. As he is 
an infidel, of course he would not want a chaplain. 
Indeed, I could not reconcile it to my conscience 
to remain with him. I should be cast out penni- 
less, having devoted all my life, as I may say, to 
his lordship’s service.” 

“ He has offered you a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds, for the labors of a whole 
life! And what assurance shall I have of that ? 
I don’t suppose he has ever dreamed of putting 
it into his will. And if he has, what will a thou- 
sand pounds do forme’? You can go to Slocombe 
Abbey. But the rectory, which was as good as 
promised, will be closed against me.” The mar- 
chioness knew-thatthis was a falsehood, but did 
not dare to tell him so. © The living had been 
talked about between them till it was assumed 
that he had a right to it. “If the young man 
were out of the way,” he continued, “ there would 
be some chance for me—” 

“T can not put him out of the way,” said the 
marchioness, 

“and some chance for Lord Frederic and his 
brothers.” : 

“You need not tell me of that, Mr. Green- 
wood.” 

“ But one has to look the truth in the face. It 
is for your sake that I have been anxious, rather 
than for my own. You must own that.’? She 
would not own anything of the kind. “I suppose 
there was no doubt about the first marriage ?” 

“None at all,” said the marchioness, terrified. 

“Though it was thought very odd at the time. 
It ought to be looked to, I think. No stone ought 
to be left unturned.” 

“There is nothing to be hoped for in that di- 
rection, Mr. Greenwood.” 

“Tt ought to be looked to—that’s all. Only 
think what it will be if he marries, and has a son 
before anything is—is settled.” 

To this Lady Kingsbury made no answer, and, 
after a pause, Mr. Greenwood returned to his own 
grievances. “I shall make bold,” he said, “to 
see the marquis once again before Lord Hamp- 
stead comes down. He can not but acknowledge 
that I have a great right to be anxious. I do not 
suppose that any promise would be sacred in his 
son’s eyes; but I must do the best I can.” To 
this her ladyship would make no answer, and they 
parted, not in the best humor with each other. 

That was on the Monday. On the Tuesday, 
Mr. Greenwood, having asked to be allowed an 
interview, crept slowly into the sick man’s room. 
“T hope your lordship finds yourself better this 
morning?” The sick man turned in his bed, and 
only made some feeble grunt in reply. ‘I hear 
that Lord Hampstead is coming down to-morrow, 
my lord.” 

“Why should he not come?” There must have 
been something in the tone of Mr. Greenwood’s 
voice which had grated against the sick man’s 
ears, or he would not have answered so sulkily. 

“Oh no, my lord. I did not mean to say that 
there was any reason why his lordship should not 
come. Perhaps it might have been better had 
he come earlier.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been at all better.” 

“T only just meant to make the remark, my 
lord ; there was nothing in it.” 

“Nothing at all,” said the sick man. “Was 
there anything else you wished to say, Mr. Green- 
wood ?” 

The nurse all this time was sitting in the 
room, which the chaplain felt to be uncomfort- 
able. “Could we be alone for a few minutes, 
my lord ?” he asked. 

“T don’t think we could,” said the sick man. 

“There are a few points which are of so much 
importance to me, Lord Kingsbury.” 

“Tm not well enough to talk business, and I 
won’t do it. Mr. Roberts will be here to-morrow, 





suppose that on this occasion Hampstead is doing 
what is right.” 


Mr. Roberts was a man of business, or agent 
to the property, who lived at Shrewsbury, and 
whom Mr. Greenwood especially disliked. Mr. 
Greenwood, being a clergyman, was of course 
supposed to be a gentleman, and regarded Mr. 
Roberts as being much beneath himself. It was 
not customary for Mr. Roberts to dine at the house, 
and he was therefore regarded by the chaplain 
as being hardly more than an upper servant. It 
was therefore very grievous to him to be told that 
he must discuss his own private affairs and make 
his renewed request as to the living through Mr. 
Roberts. It was evidently intended that he should 
have no opportunity of discussing his private af- 
fairs. Whatever the marquis might offer him 
he must take, and that,as far as he could see, 
without any power of redress on his side. If Mr. 
Roberts were to offer him a thousand pounds, he 
could only accept the check, and depart with it 
from Trafford Park, shaking off from his feet the 
dust which such ingratitude would forbid him to 
earry with him. 

He was in the habit of walking daily for an 
hour before sunset, moving very slowly up and 
down the driest of the roads near the house, gen- 
erally with his hands clasped behind his back, 
believing that in doing so he was consulting his 
health, and maintaining that bodily vigor which 
might be necessary to him for the performance 
of the parochial duties at Appleslocombe. Now 
when he had left the bedroon of the marquis, he 
went out of the front door, and proceeded on his 
walk at a somewhat quicker pace than usual. 
He was full of wrath, and his passion gave some 
alacrity to his movements. He was, of course, 
incensed against the marquis, but his anger burn- 
ed hottest against Lord Hampstead. In this he 
was altogether unreasonable, for Lord Hampstead 
had said nothing and done nothing that could in- 
jure his position. Lord Hampstead disliked him 
and perhaps despised him, but had been anxious 
that. the marquis should be liberal in the mode 
of severing a connection which had lasted so 
long. But to Mr. Greenwood himself it was man- 
ifest that all his troubles came from the iniqui- 
ties of his patron’s two elder children, and he re- 
membered at every moment that Lord Hampstead 
had insulted him when they were both together. 
He was certainly not a man to forgive an enemy, 
or to lose any opportunity for revenge which might 
come in his way. 

Certainly it would be good if the young man 
could be got to break his neck out hunting; or 
good if the yacht could be made to founder, or 
go to pieces on a rock, or come to any other fatal 
maritime misfortune. But these were accidents 
which he personally could have no power to pro- 
duce. Such wishing was infantine, and fit only 
for a weak woman such as the marchioness. If 
anything were to be done, it must be done by 
some great endeavor, and the endeavor must 
come from*himself. Then-he reflected how far 
the marchioness would certainly be in his power, 
if both the marquis and his eldest son were dead. 
He did believe that he had obtained great influ- 
ence over her. That she should rebel against 
him was of course on the cards. But he was 
aware that within the last month, since the date, 
indeed, at which the marquis had threatened to 
turn him out of the house, he had made consid- 
erable progress in imposing himself upon her as 
amaster. He gave himself in this respect much 
more credit than was in truth due to him. Lady 
Kingsbury, though she had learned to fear him, 
had not so subjected herself to his influence as 
not to be able to throw him off should a time 
come at which it might be essential to her com- 
fort todo so. But he had misread the symptoms, 
and had misread also the fretfulness of her im- 
patience. He now assured himself that if any- 
thing could be done, he might rely entirely on her 
support. After all that she had said to him, it 
would be impossible that she should throw him 
over. Thinking of all this, and thinking also how 
expedient it was that something should be done, 
he returned to the house when he had taken the 
exact amount of exercise which he supposed 
necessary for his health. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LIKE THE POOR CAT I’ THE ADAGE. 


Wisatne will do nothing. If a man has suffi- 
cient cause for action, he should act. “ Letting 
I dare not wait upon I would, like the poor cat i’ 
the adage,” never can produce results. Cherries 
will not fall into your mouth without picking, 
“If it were done, when ’tis done then ’twere well 
it were done quickly.” If grapes hang too high, 
what is the use of thinking of them? Neverthe- 
less, “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” But 
certainly no way will be found amidst difficulties, 
unless a man set himself to work seriously to 
look for it. With such self-given admonitions, 
counsels, and tags of old quotations as these, Mr. 
Greenwood went to work with himself on Mon- 
day night, and came to a conclusion that if 
anything were to be done it must be done at 
once. 

Then came the question, what was the thing 
to be done, and what at once meant? When a 
thing has to be done which requires a special 
summoning of resolution, it is too often some- 
thing which ought not to be done. To virtuous 
deeds, if they recommend themselves to us at all, 
we can generally make up our mind more easily. 
It was pleasanter to Mr. Greenwood to think of 
the thing as something in the future, as some- 
thmg which might possibly get itself done for 
him by accident, than as an act the doing of 
which must fall into his own hands. Then came 
the “cat i? the adage,” and the “ when ’tis done 
then ’twere well,” and the rest of it. Thursday 
morning, between four and five o’clock, when it 
would be pitch-dark, with neither star nor moon 
in the heavens, when Lord Hampstead would 
certainly bealone in a certain spot, unattended and 





and you can see him.” 





the fittest time for any such deed as that which 
he had now in truth begun to contemplate ? 
When the thing presented itself to him in this 
new form, he recoiled from it. It can not be said 
that Mr. Greenwood was a man of any strong re- 
ligious feelings. He had been ordained early in 
life to a curacy, having probably followed, in 
choosing his profession, the bent given to him by 
his family connection, and had thus from cireum- 
stances fallen into the household of his present 
patron’s uncle. From that to this he had never 
performed a service in a church, and his domestic 
services as chaplain had very soon become no- 
thing. The old Lord Kingsbury had died very 
soon afterward, and Mr. Greenwood’s services 
had been continued rather as private secretary 
and librarian than as domestic chaplain. He had 
been crafty, willing, and, though anxious, he had 
been able to conceal his anxiety in that respect, 
and ready to obey when he found it necessary. 
In this manner he had come to his present con- 
dition of life, and had but few of the manners or 
feelings of a clergyman about him. He was quite 
willing to take a living if it should come in his 
way, but to take it with a purpose that the duties 
should be chiefly performed by a curate. He was 
not a religious man; but when he came to look 
the matter in the face, not on that account could 
he regard himself as a possible murderer, without 
terrible doubts. 

As he thought of it his first and prevailing fear 
did not come from the ignominious punishment 
which is attached to and which generally attends 
the crime. He has been described as a man flab- 
by in appearance, as one who seemed to tremble 
in his shoes when called upon for any special 
words, as one who might be supposed to be de- 
void of strong physical daring. But the true 
character of the man was opposed to his outward 
bearing. Courage is a virtue of too high a na- 
ture to be included among his gifts; but he had 
that command of his own nerves, that free action 
of blood round his heart, the personal audacity 
coming from self-confidence, which are often 
taken to represent courage. Given the fact that 
he wanted an enemy out of the way, he could go to 
work to prepare to put him out of the way with- 
out exaggerated dread of the consequences as far 
as this world is concerned. He trusted much in 
himself, and thought it possible that he could so 
look through all the concomitant incidents of 
such an act as that he contemplated without al- 
lowing one to escape him which might lead to 
detection. He could so look at the matter, he 
thought, as to be sure whether this or the other 
plot might or might not be safe. It might be 
that no safe plot were possible, and that the at- 
tempt must therefore be abandoned. These, at 
any rate, were not the dangers which made him 
creep about in dismay at his own intentions. 

There were other dangers, of which he could 
not shake off the dread. Whether he had any 
clear hope as to eternal bliss in another life, it 
may be doubted. He probably drove from his 
mind thoughts on the subject, not caring to in- 
vestigate his own belief. It is the practice of 
many to have their minds utterly callous in that 
respect. To suppose that such men think this 
or think the other as to future rewards and pun- 
ishments is to give them credit for a condition of 
mind to which they have never risen, Such a 
one was probably Mr. Greenwood; but neverthe- 
less he feared something when this idea respect- 
ing Lord Hampstead presented itself to him. It 
was as is some bugaboo to a child, some half-be- 
lief in a spectre to a nervous woman, some dread 
of undefined evil to an imaginative but melan- 
choly man. He did not think that by meditating 
such a deed, by hardening his heart to the neces- 
sary resolution, by steeling himself up to its per- 
petration, he would bring himself into a condi- 
tion unfitted for a life of bliss. His thoughts 
did not take any such direction. But though 
there might be no punishment in this world— 
even though there were to be no other world in 
which punishment could come—stil! something of 
evil would surely fall upon him. The convictions 
of the world since the days of Cain have all gone 
in that direction. It was thus that he allowed 
himself to be cowed, and to be made to declare 
to himself again and again that the project mus* 
be abandoned. 

But “the cat i’ the adage” succeeded so far on 
the Tuesday in getting the better of his scruples 
that he absolutely did form a plot. He did not 
as yet quite see his way to that security which 
would be indispensable; but he did form a plot 
Then came the bitter reflection that what he would 
do would be done for the benefit of others rather 
than his own. What would Lord Frederic know 
of his benefactor when he should come to the 
throne—as in such case he would do—as Marquis 
of Kingsbury? Lord Frederic would give him no 
thanks, even were he to know it, which of course 
could never be the case. And why had not that 

woman assisted him, she who had instigated him 
to the doing of the deed? “ For Banquo’s issue 
have I filed my mind,” he said to himself over 
and over again, not, however, in truth thinking of 
the deed with any of the true remorse to which 
Macbeth was a prey. The “filing of his mind” 
only occurred to him because the words were oth 
erwise apt. Would she even be grateful when 
she should tell herself—as she surely would do— 
that the deed had been done by the partner of her 
confidences ? 

When he thought of the reward which was to 
come to him in payment of the intended deed, 
something like a feeling of true conscience did 
arise within him. Might it not be the case that 
even he, callous as he was to most things, should 
find himself unable to go down to Appleslocombe 
and read himself in, as the phrase goes. as rector 
and pastor of the parish? He thought of this as 
he lay in his bed, and acknowledged to himself that 
his own audacity would probably be insufficient 
to carry him through such a struggle. But still 
in the morning when he rose he had not alto- 





easily assailable—would Thursday morning be 


gether rejected the idea. The young man had 











“YET HE LOOKED AT 


scorned him and had insulted him, and was hate- 
ful to him. But still why should he be the Mac- 
beth, seeing that the Lady Macbeth of the occa- 
sion was untrue to him? In all this he was un- 
aware how very little his Lady Macbeth had real- 
ly meant when she had allowed herself in his pre- 
sence to express wishes as to her step-son’s death. 

He thought he saw his plan. The weapon was 
there ready to his hand—a weapon which he had 
not bought, which could not be traced to him, 
which would certainly be fatal if used with the 
assurance of which he was confident. And there 
would be ample time for retreat. But still, as he 
arranged it all in his mind, he regarded it all not 
as a thing fixed, but as a thing which was barely 
possible. It was thus that it might be done, had 
the Lady Macbeth of the occasion really shown 
herself competent to such a task. Why should 
he trouble himself on such a matter? Why 
should he file his mind for Banquo’s issue? Yet 
he looked at the pistol and at the window as he 
prepared to go up to her ladyship’s room before 
lunch on the Wednesday morning. It certainly 
could be done, he said to himself, telling himself 
at the same time that all that had been passing 
in his own mind was no more than a vague spec- 
ulation. A man is apt to speculate on things 
which have no reality to him till they become real. 

He had assumed the practice of going to her 
ladyship’s sitting-room up stairs without a special 
summons, latterly to her ladyship’s great disgust. 
When her quarrel had first become strong with 
Lady Frances, she had no doubt received comfort 
from his support. But now she had-®é@eome 
weary of him, and had sometimes been almost 
dismayed by the words he spoke to her. At half 
past twelve punctually she went down to her hus- 
band’s room, and it was now customary with the 
chaplain to visit her before she did so. She had 
more than once almost resolved to tell him that 
she preferred to be left alone during the morning. 
But she had not as yet assumed the courage to 
do this. She was aware that words had fallen 
from her in her anger which it was possible he 
might use against her, were she to subject her- 
self to his displeasure. ‘ Lord Hampstead will 
be here at half past four—what you may call the 
middle of the night—to-morrow morning, Lady 
Kingsbury,” said he, repeating an assertion which 
he had already made to her two or three times. 
As he did so, he stood in the middle of the room, 
looking down upon her with a gaze under which 
she had often suffered, but which she did not in 
the least understand. 

“ Of course I know he’s coming.” 

“ Don’t you think it a very improper time, with 
a sick man in the house ?” 

“ He won't disturb his father.” 

“T don’t know. There will be the opening and 
the shutting of the door, and the servant will be 





THE PISTOL AND AT THE WINDOW AS HE 


going about the passages, and there will be the | 
bringing in of the luggage.” 

“ He won't have any luggage.” Mr. Greenwood 
had been aware of this; but it might be well that 
he should affect ignorance. 

“It is like everything else that he does,” he 
said, being anxious to induce the step-mother to 
speak ill of her step-son. But the bent of her 
mind had been turned. She was not conscious 


| of the cause which had produced the change, but 


she was determined to speak no further evil of 
her step-children before Mr. Greenwood. “I sup- 
pose there is nothing to be done ?” said Mr. Green- 
wood, 

“What should there be to be done? If you 
do remain here, I wish you would sit down, Mr. 
Greenwood. You oppress me by standing up in 
that way in the middle of the room.” 

“T do not wonder that you should be oppress- 
ed,” he said, seating himself, as was his wont, on 
the edge of a chair. “I am oppressed, I know, 
No one ever Says a word to comfort me. What 
am I to do if anything should happen ?” 

“ Mr. Greenwood, what is the use of all this ?” 

“What would you. think, Lady Kingsbury, if 
you had to live all the rest of your life on an in- 
come arising from a thousand pounds ?” 

“Tt isn’t my fault. What’s the good of your 
coming to me with all that? I have had nothing 
to do with the arrangement which Lord Kings 
bury has made with you. You know very well 
that I do not dare even to mention your name to 
him, lest he should order that you should be turn- 
ed out of the house.” 

“Turned out of the house!” he said, jumping 
off his chair on to his legs with an alacrity which 
was quite unusual to him. “Turned out of the 
house ?—as if I were a dog! No man alive 
would stand such language.” 

“You know very well that I’ve always stood 
your friend,” said the marchioness, alarmed by 
the man’s impetuosity. 

“And you tell me that I’m to be turned out of 
the house.” 

“T only say that it would be better not to men- | 
tion your name to him. I must go now, because 
he will be waiting for me.” 


“ He doesn’t care a straw for you—not a straw.” | 

“ Mr. Greenwood !” 

“He cares only for his son and daughter—for 
the son and daughter of his first wife; for those 


| two ignoble young persons who, as you have said 
| so often, are altogether unworthy of their name.” 


“Mr. Greenwood; can not admit this.” 

“Have you not said it over and over again ? 
Have you not declared how good a thing it would 
be that Lord Hampstead should die? You can | 
not go back from all that, Lady Kingsbury.” 

“T must go now, Mr. Greenwood,” she said, 
shuffling out of the room. He had altogether | 
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PREPARED TO GO UP TO HER LADYSHIP’S 


frightened her, and as she went down stairs she 
determined that, at whatever cost, she must save 
herself from further private conversation with 
the chaplain. 

Mr. Greenwood, when he was thus left alone, 
did not at once leave the room. He had reseated 
himself, and there he remained, still gazing as 
though there had been some one for him to gaze 
at, and still seated on the edge of his chair as 
though there were some one to see the affected 
humility of his position, But in truth the gazing 
and the manner of sitting had become so cus- 
tomary to him that they were assumed without 
thought. His mind was now full of the injury 
done to him by the marchioness. 
him her confidant; she had poured her secret 


thoughts into his ears; she had done her best to | 


inspire him with her hatred and her desires ; and 
now, when she had almost taught him to be the 
minister of her wishes, she turned upon him, and 
upbraided him, and deserted him! Of course 
when he had sympathized with her as to her ill- 
used darlings, he had expected her to sympathize 
with him as to the hardships inflicted upon him. 
But she cared nothing for his hardships, and was 
anxious to repudiate the memory of all the hard 
words which she had spoken as to her husband's 
children. It should not be so! She should not 
escape from him in this manner! When confi- 


dences have been made, the persons making them | 


must abide the consequences. When a partner- 
ship has been formed, neither partner has a right 
to. retreat at once, leaving the burden of all debts 
upon the other. Had not all these thoughts and 
plottings which had been so heavy on his mind 
since that telegram had come, which had been so 
heavy on his soul, been her doing ? 
idea come from her? Had there not been an 
unspoken understanding between them that in 
consequence of certain mutual troubles and mu- 
tual aspirations there should be a plan of action 
arranged between them? Now she was desert- 
ing him! Well, he thought that he could so con- 
trive things that she should not do so with im- 
punity. Having considered all this, he got up 


| from his chaiv and slowly walked down to his | 
| own room. 


He lunched by himself, and then sat himself 
down with a novel, as was his wont at that hour 


of the day. There could be no man. more pune- 


tual in all his daily avocations than Mr. Green- | 


wood. After lunch there always came the novel; 
but there was seldom much of it read. He would 
generally go to sleep, and would remain so, en- 
joying perfect tranquillity, for the best part of an 
hour. Then he would go out for his constitu- 
tional walk, after which he would again take up 
the novel till the time came for her ladyship’s 
tea. On this occasion he did not read at all, but 
neither did he at once sleep. There had been 


She had made | 


Had not the | 


fi 


1 


Mey, 
1 


ROOM BEFORE LUNCH.” 


that on his mind which, even though it had not 
been perfected, banished sleep from him for some 
minutes. There was no need of any further con- 
versation as to safety or danger. The deed, wheth- 
er it would or could have been done in the man- 
| ner he had premeditated, certainly would not be 
| done now. Certainly not now would he file his 
mind for Banquo’s issue. But after half an hour 
of silent meditation he did sleep. 

When he arose and went out for a walk, he 
felt that his heart was light within him. He had 
done nothing by which he had compromised him- 
self. He had bound himself to no deed. As he 
walked up and down the road, he assured him- 
self that he had never really thought of doing it. 
He had only speculated as to the probability— 
which is so common for men to do as to perform- 
ances which they have no thought of attempting. 
| There was a great burden gone from him. Had 
he desired to get rid of Lord Hampstead, it was 
in that way that he would have done it; and he 
would so have done it that he would never have 
been suspected of the deed. He had never in 
tended more than that. As he returned to the 
house, he assured himself that he had never in- 
tended anything more. And yet there was a 
great burden gone from him. 

At five o’clock a message was brought to him 
that her ladyship, finding herself to be rather un- 
well, begged to be excused from asking him up 
to tea. The message was brought by the butler 
himself, with a suggestion that he should have 
tea in his own room, “I think I will, Harris,” 
| he said, “just take a cup. By-the-bye, Harris, 
have you seen my lord to-day?” Harris declared 
| that he had seen his lordship, in a tone of voice 
| which implied that he at any rate had not been 
| banished from my lord’s presence. ‘“ And how do 
} you find him?” Harris thought that the mar- 
| quis was a little more like himself to-day than he 
| had been for the last three days. ‘“ That’s right. 
| I am very glad to hear that. Lord Hampstead’s 
| 
| 
| 
| 


coming to-morrow will be a great comfort to him.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Harris, who was quite on 
Lord Hampstead’s side in the family quarrels. 
He had not been pleased with the idea of the 
Roden marriage, which was certainly unfortunate 
for the daughter of a marquis; but he was by 
no means inclined to take part against the heir 
| to the family honors. 
| ‘I wish he were coming at a little more rea- 
| sonable hour in the day,” said Mr. Greenwood, 
with a smile. But Harris thought that the time 
of the day would do very well. It was the kind 
of thing which his lordship very often did, and 
Harris did not see any harm in it. This Harris 
said with his hand on the lock of the door, show- 
ing that he was not anxious for a prolonged con- 
versation with the chaplain. 

{ro BE OONTINUED,] 
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EMBROIDERED RETICULE. 
For design see Supplement, 
No. V., Fig. 25 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 5 Fig. 2.—Coar ror Girt From 4 Fig. 3.—Svurr ror Boy From 5 To Fig. 4.—Suir ror Boy From 4 To 
To 9 Years otp.—Cor Patrery, To 9 YEARS OLD.—CuT PartrTern, 10 Years orp.—Cur Patrern, ut Patrern, 
No. 3208: Price 25 Cents. No. 3209: Price 20 Cents. Scrr, 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. 


9 Years otp.—C 
No. 3210: Suit, 25 Cents. 


No. 3211: 
For description see Supplement. 





Work-Basket. 
For design see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 50, 
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Cur Parrery, No. 3214: Basque, Back.—[See Fig 
20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 

CENTs., 

For description see Supplement. 


TERN, No. 3212 


Dress. 
3. |—Cut Par- 
Basque, 20 Cents; 
Trivmep Skier, 25 Cents, 
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ARAR - Fig. 1.—-Jerszy CLlorn MANTLE, 
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PRICE Front.—[See Fig. 4.|—Cur Parrern, No. 

8214: Basque, 20 Cents; TrRimMepD 
Skirt, 25 Cents. 


25 Cents. 
FraIse with Suran AND Lace For pattern and description see 


Bow. Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 32-38, 


Brack CasuMere Dress.—Front.—[See 
Fig. 5.]—Cur Patrern, No, 3212: Basque, 20 
Cents; TrimmMep Skirt, 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, Sirk Gauze anp Lace Fraise 
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Rrker’s American Face Powder is the purest, 
softest, cheapest, and most elegant toilet requisite 
in the world. For sale everywhere. Warranted 
harmless. Price 25 cents per box. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of Roses the most satisfactory article 
they can use.—[ Adv. ] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr, Enpemany’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrig, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to | 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears | 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an so Pe cder | 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material | 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. | 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade 8t., New York.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 


Roya. Baxrxe Powprr Co Co., 106 V Wall Street, N. Y. 


CHAS. EB. BENTLEY, 








Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


BAccrrs GT PRESERVING 


e 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which = 

Teadily te ry movement 0 e 

wearer, the most PERFECT 

FITTING and comfortable cor- 

s set ever made is secured. 

» Is Approved by tho Best Physicians. 

. For sale by all leading dealers. 

3: Lady Agents wanted. 

ot PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 

y 


Manufactured only 
ER Sh OR CHICAGO OORSET CO., Chicago, TL 
“wnaunte REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & rs 0., New Haven, Ct 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
564 West l4th Street, New York. 
Stamping and Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
Work, Embroidering Materials, Perforated Patterns 
for Kensington and Outline Work. Replies prompt. 
d 8c, for Catalogue. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 


remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
aunoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 








Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


NEW. YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1ST4. For cirenlar, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


The finest Switch Short Stem, guaranteed 
strictly first Quality yes hive Hair, 40z. heavy, 
vit ee long, for 84 O©>~; Regular rn ae 

he biewest Eooeie ever off 806 

geld within en t3 mouths, and Le on Bag 

yi} O. D., andcan be returned at my ex- 

renee’ | 9, exactly #8 renresented, anu- 

ee Bey Sorel by H. JU LIAN. Importer 

o r, anal st., oors rom Broad- 
way. New York. Circulars FREE 








K EEP. your bird in health and song by” us ning 
Xv SINGER'S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
yong by all ga an and b bra and cage dealers, 25c. 

Hudson Street, N.Y. i 


HARPER’ S BAZAR. q 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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ne BrbaKTast COGO8. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WV. ‘BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
_STATEN ISLAND 
| FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
| BRANCH ) 1199 Broadway, near a St., N. ¥. 


279 Fulton St., Broo! 
47 North Kighth Philadetphia. 
OFFICES } 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS &€ CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 















Prepared to apply to 
Silk, Satin, and other Fab. 
rics. Suitable for decorat- 
ing Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin 
Cushions, Lamp Shades, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 

25e., 50c., and $1. 

Sample packages ot Silk 


receipt of amount. 


application. Address 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


Retail Department, 
Near 5th Ave., 
NEW =z ORK. — 

Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, & 





27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole toy any 
pores ien de 1°¢ Classe 
G Q | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
~— Druggists. 


de la Facuite de Paris, 
75 cents” the box. 


an 108 fisety 
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NEW AN AND RARE 
Sinn hen eecan 


ro eerie guar 


30 pages FREE. 
Painesville, Lake Co. ,Ohio 


MELDE RMA 


A harmless effectual Laormed ag wder, that dis ~4 the 
odor of perspiration instantly. Sold everywher 


WHOLESA LE DEPOT, 


115 Fulton ‘Street, New York. 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND. 


aid hand. 














ALL PURE PLAX, Hemmed for Use. Hemstitched. 
Per doz- hue 
c,| Ladies’, 1.50 
children’s, a Beet Qual 
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I Bost Quality, 6. pod 

Direct “The Irish Cambrics of 
from the Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver 
ern i. ee fame.’’ 


manufac- 


turers. 
Samples 
post free. 


Fortnichtly Wd Cie Carriage paidto New Yor! 


Manuf: ~tAa WE ns, 

ot gbinson VER, {rena maske and Cambric 
arebouse, Handkerchiefs to Her 

“BCLEAST, Ik IRELAND, | Cdajosty Queen Victoria. 
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SINGLE. 


DESCRIPTIVE D Car E FREE 
TU OSE Grange-Flowgred. 
= J rs rose 

to Tuberoses. 
'o all who send aon fl 
bulbs, with full inectlons for bloomi Double &e 
eame price. CHAS. T. TARR, Avon dale, Chester er Oo. 


will a 


40 Large Chromo Carda, no two ‘alike, w with name, name, 
10c., postpaid. @. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Ornaments will be sent on 


Catalogue mailed free on | 


No. 6 West 14th Street, | 








The Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 





GRATEFUL—COM FORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-]b. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 











NEEDLES, 


We beg leave to an ieieate your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 

e claim for them the following advantages : 

lst. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 





Bons, 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amouut of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents. 














NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, Mfr, 

820 Broadway, next block above Stewart's. 


~ STEINWAY 


4) The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 

logue for 1882, containin 

full descriptive Price - List of 
wer, Field and Garde: 








Bulbs, 


Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
pow lements. ——. 
«Over 100 pag 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. & "1 CHICAGO, ILL 





East Main St. © 200-206 Randolph St 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO 
196 Broadway, New York City. 





rsons, 
PANY, 
Catalogue free. 


ROACHES, 
Rats, Cats, Mice, Ants, Flies, Insects, cleared out by 
“ROUGH ON RATS.” l5c., druggists. 


STAMPING PATTERNS — Mfg. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. Y. 








THE VALUE OF THIS PAPER 


IS DOUBLED 





By putting them as they are received in a 
WaT TRINS Binsee = 


Pric Ma 
J3.G@. WATKINS, 97 Main 8 St., Memphis. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. — transparency, recommended by 
physicians. $1 p OX. 

a per Box Sascadine Face Powders, 5c. 
an 

Indelible Lip and Face’ Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
- Bottle. 

. F. Marshall's Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No ‘leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and eom- 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L, Shaw’s — 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all othe- 
er waves): made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices, 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority of 
Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced us 
to use it in all our leading 
Corsets 

810 REWARD 
will be paid for any corset 
in which the Coraline 
breaks with six montis 
ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (cou- 
til),$2 50; Abdominal ,$2 00; 
Health or Nursing, $1 50; 
Coraline or Flexible Hip, 
$1 25; Misses’, $1 00. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. 

Beware of worthless imi- 
tations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF 


Art, Needlework, and Painting: 


Mr. R. H. BRAGDON and Mr. F. M. FENETTI give 
thorough instruction in Decorative Art Embroidery 
and Painting. Elegant original designs by artists of 
ability on hand, and prepared for all objects to suit 
individual taste and requirements. 

*A Portfolio of Original Designs for 

Ladies’ Art Work,” 
Embracing 20 full-size patterns for painting and em- 
broidering Mantel Lambreqnins,Curtains, Table Covers, 
Cushions, Dados and Borders, Dresses, Chair Stripes, 
Screens, Placques, &c., with fall instructions for treat- 
ment, free by mail, on receipt of price, $2 50. 
Alto Relievo on Plush, 

A new elegant method for painting plush-covered 
objects in bigh relief. Full instructions by mail, 1 00. 
At Stadio, $3 00 per lesson. 

** Outlined Studies for Amateur Artists,”’ 
Being a set of one dozen studies for transfer to 
os ques, panels, pallettes, &c., entirely new and valua- 

le aids to amateurs de ficient in drawing, by mail, $1 40. 


795 Broadway. New York City. 

















Known throughout 
the World as the 
most 


PERFECT-FITTING 


A CORSET 


4 MADE. 

They give com- 
pleie satisfaction, 
and are warranted 
TO WFAR TWICE 
48 LONG as ordi- 
nary Corsets. They 
received the high- 
estawardatPAR 3 
EXPOSITION, 
WORLD'S PAIR in 
LON DON, CEN- 
WS J ‘ . TENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA and AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW 
YORK. This cut is a correct representation of our RH quality. 
If you cannot find this mos* desirable Corset where you are accus- 
tomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE DOLLAR, 
FRE: he best value in the world for the money. 
Our celebrated @ extra quality, $1.50. F $2725. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue of other Styles. 
Also, sole manutacturers of ** Wilsumia’’? Ma; 
Corset. A Nerve Invigorator. Cures without 

Price. $12.00 Abdominal, 815. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO. New V York. 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 iow 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up clegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
aoe resents. Refers to all Chicago. Address ©. F. 
UNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C hicago. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 
men. Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 
urchased at lowest rates, Send for circular. Address 
me. KATE C, MILLETT, P.O. Box 2 2600, N. Y. City. 
v HAT SHALL WE ACT ?—A list of over 
one thousand Plays to select from will be sent 

free to all applicants. Send your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York, 


1ARD ({ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
three-cen! 
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Established 1840. 


JONES. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. GQ VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. O O FANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. ee) 


Oo Unpenwear, 


JONES | a 


EKighth Avenue, corner Winetocnth St., 
New York — 








} 
| 
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——— | 


_ JONES .°” 





FURS. Oo a 
05 O 
SHOES. Oo OGROCKERY. 
_— el _— 
UPHOLSTERY. Oo O GLASSWARE. 
ry rm 


FURNITURE, Mee A _OStuver-Piatep Ware. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &0. \VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
NE GARPETINGS 


SPECIAL ‘DESIGNS 
BY OUR OWN ARTISTS. 


RICH AND RARE COLLECTION 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 
___NEW YORK. _ 


cena SALE | 
Elegant ‘Fabrics 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


50 pieces BLACK ALL-WOOL FRENCH BUNT- 
ING at 2c. per yard ; usually sold at 30c 

100 pieces 45-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL C — 
LETTE ve LOTH, 75c. per yard; good value at $ 

25 pieces 40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL FRENCH 
CASHMERE at Tic. per yard; usual price $1. 

30 pieces 48-inch BLACK’ ALL-WOOL FRENCH 
CASHMERE, #1; reduced from #1 25, 

50 pieces BLACK STRIPED GREN ADINES, 36c. 
per yard; usual price 45c. 

79 pieces BLACK ALL-SILK GRENADINES, 
26 inches wide, extra heavy, $1 per yard. 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


Iron frame,silk and wool,and all-silk ARMURES,MEX- 
ICAN, fancy stripes in silk and wool DAMASSE, and 
Spanish lace effects in all silk, new designs. 





Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Information free 
upon application. 


it will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 
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ART NEEDLE WORK, 


An Illustrated Book, containing the instructions dines 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South Ken- 
sington, England. Sent by mai! to any address for 
50 cents, by S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 

Our Catalogue of tranaferring Designs for this work 
Be nt fr ee. 





NEW PACK FOR 1882. 
0 ALL Chromo outs Sarde, [Extra fine 
| Stock } Artistic wlan ig of Swiss Floral,Sea- 
View. ath, Landscape, Gold and 
Silver Panel, Bird Motto, 4 So on 
and Winter Scenes, 
all in beautiful Trot gaudy} colors, with ag name In "fancy type, 
10¢. Sample Book of 9 costly Styles for 1882 2 40 per cent 
paid to Ag’ts, or beantiful prizes given for clubs. Particulars with ev- 
ery order, CAXTON PRINTING CO. Northford Conn. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 














STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


LEADING HOUSE FOR DRY GOODS, 
COSTUMES, UNDERWEAR, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY, &o. 


Our Spring Catalogue, 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full price- 
lists and descriptions of our 34 different depart- 
ments, will be issued on April Ist, 


AND WILL BE 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0, 


PARIS LINGERIE. 





Now open, their Spring Importation of Linen 
and Percale Paris Underwear for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children, Infants’ Outfits, &c. 
Also, a fine stock of their own manufacture. 





Broadway, corner {9th St. 





E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

PS S.—W holesale Department second and third floors. 





HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such, 

SWITCHES, al! long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, 
C.0.D., with privilege of returning. 


" L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


Offers special advantages to Parents, furnishing 
a place where stylish, well-made, and _perfect- 
fitting Garments can be procured for BOYS, 
GIRLS, and BABIES—including everything re- 
quired for complete outfits for all ages up to 16 
years — AT VERY LOW PRICES. Receiving 
daily our New Spring Styles of BOYS’ CLOTH- 
ING, and MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
AND CLOAKS. Special bargains previous to 
removal, May 1, to West 23d Street. 

Mail orders have special care. 











Catalogues free. 


BEST & C0, net'toar asin sa, 82 


can n easily make $38 to $5 
LADY. AGEN TS: a day, with goods salable 
and in demand in every family. For ae Cata- 
logue and information, address L. D. NOR & CO., 
Manufacturers, 419 Broadway, New York. 
FANC 2 handsome sets (10 cards) sent, postpaid, 
for 6c. ; 5 sets, 15c. ; 2 handsome sheets scra 
pictures, 10c.. Newest catalogues with all 
CARDS. packages. G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


$] A WEEK. $12 aday at home aes made. ¢ ‘otly 








can now grasp a fortune. Address 





$3 to $20 rises shbemee Sereee eset 0 re 


OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. It | 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Bed-Bugs. 5c. 





Outfit free. Address T nuk & Co. Augusta, Maine. 
J 

A GENT 4iN 2 0 RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 

Splendid 


per er week to to Agents, male or female. 
$15 chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 


Spring and SUMMET Dy Conds, 
). & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St. 





Every class and quality of goods, in any way con- 
nected with the following named departments, is 
kept in them: 


SILKS AND SATINS. 





COLORED AND BLACK DRESS GOODS. 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, PARASOLS, UMBREL- 
LAS, FANS, AND YANKEE NOTIONS, 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND FLANNEL UNDER- 
WEAR. 

WHITE GOODS—CAMBRICS, LAWNS, Swisses, &c. 

GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS, AND CUFFS. 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. 

MILLINERY, BOOTS, AND SHOES, 

SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 

CLOTHS AND BOYS’ SUITS. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

CARPETS AND RUGS, 





All the above goods at same prices 
can also be found 


A'T THEIR BRANCH HOUSE, 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


59 and 61 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 











Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent gratuitously by Mail to all parts of the country 
on application. 


J. & CC. JOHNSTON. 


(RY 60005 


BY MAMTII:! 
Over three-quarters of million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks "Shawls, May wen osiery, 
Upholstery, Fanc y Goods, La s’ Dresses, Wrens, 
Underwear, Ties) Laces, Gane F urnishing Goo 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication, 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 


FANCY WOR RUC- 


A BOOK OF INSTRUC- 
tions and Patterns for Art- 
istic Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 

Work, patierns for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy 

Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, Piano Cover, etc. Tells how to 

make South Kensington, Outline, "Persian, Tent, Star, 
Satin, and Feather Stitches, etc., etc. Price, 36 Cts., or 
12 Three-Cent Stamps; 4 Books, $1. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pan- 

sies, Stork, Deer, Roses, Elephant, Comic Designs, 
8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 25 Cts. ; 8 Books, $1. 4 large 
Tidy Patterns, 10 Cts. Special Offer—Ali for 18 
Three-Cent Stamps, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


























America Ahead! 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS 
ASK FORIT! BUYIT!! TRYIT!!! 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hanece & Buorurns. 


Sa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 














$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H, Hau.err & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


| 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


L 
A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in English, French, and German, 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
and Courses of Historical Study. For the Use of 
Students, General Readers, and Collectors of Books. 
By Cuarces Kewpatt Avams, LL.D., Professor of 
History in the University of Michigan, Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


CHARLES LAMB. By Anrrep Atnorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
** English Men of Letters.” 

Il. 

CICERONIS DE FINIBUS Bonornm et Malorum 
Libri quingue. D. Io. Niooiaus Mapvierus Recen- 
suit et Enarravit. 1Smo, Paper, 32 cents; Cloth, 
50 cents, 


HARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Cesar. — Sallust. —Vergil. — Ciceronis Orationes 
Selectae. — Horace. — Lucretius. ~Ciceronis Tuscu- 
lanae Diaputationes.—Aischylus.—Sophocl 


ero de Senectute et de Amicitia et de Officiis. —C 
de Natura Deorum, de Divinatic me 
shon. - Herodotus, 2 vi 
uripides, 3 vi - —Platonis , Dig tlogi 
Epistulae Select 
per, 32 cents a wale : 





_Ciceror 18 
—Cicero de Finibus. 18mo, Pa- 
Cloth, 50 cents a vol. 

lV. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF LOVE'S LA- 
BOR 'S LOST. Edited, with Notes, by Witztam 
J. Roure, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 1é6mo, 
Cloth, 55 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest 

Henry VIH. — Richard TH. — Richard IL—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—-llenry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othe ‘ 









Night.—The Winter's Tale King Jol 

IV Part L—Heury 1V. Part I1.—King L 
The Taming of the Shrew All's Well tha 
Well. — Coriolanus. — The Comedy 


Cymbeline.—Antony and Cle 
Mensure.—Merry Wives of W 
Select Poems 
Illustrated, BS cel nt } 
per volume, 


v 
MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1885 to 1S71 d4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 
VI 


_AND MECHANICS 
First Edition, Revised anc 


t-Box i Form, $38 60. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ 
POCKET-BOOK Fo 
Enlarged. 





12mo, C h, P 


VIL. 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 
Green, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Histery of the 
English People,” “Short History of the Engli 
People,” &c., &c. With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


By Jonn Rronarp 





A 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED RY 


HARPER & BROT HERS, New York. 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D. Gerarp. 2 centa 

Love the Debt. By Bast. ; 20 cents. 

Among the Ru ~ ind Other Stories. By Mary 
Crou. Hay. 15 ts. 

One May Day. By Miss Granr. 20 cents. 

A Heart’s Problem. By Cuarres Gispon. 10 cents. 

God and the Man. By Rorerr Buouanan. 20 cents. 

The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippect. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By 
Rior. 10 cents. 


Water Besant and James 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F 
20 cents, 


. Casuet Hoey. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Pays. 20 cents. 


A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. 
trations. 20 cents. 


bh Two Ilus- 


The Comet of a Season. By Jcesrin MoCarrny. 20 cts. 


Christowell. By R. D. Buackmorr 


20 cents 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 centa. 
@™ Harrer & Beorurns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


CP Hanrer’s Caratogurt "mailed Sree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps 





HARPER & i BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Mme.GURNEY & Cco., 


6 East 14th St., N. ¥. (P. 0. Box 3527), 
Importers of Princess Lace Braids, Lace Patterns 








HARPER'S MAGAZING....c2ccLccccccccscccs $4 00 
HARPRRS WEEE Rac cds 006 ccteSiecsicvcesess 4 00 
pvt 2 y DT th eee | ern 4 00 
The THREE above publications......... errr 10 00 | 
Any TWO above named ...........6665 sseeees T 00 
HARPER'S pap i" Buisns deenscetersse 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGA ’ 
HARPER'S YOUNG. PEOPLE } PeNtst cies pares o~ 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).............cccc000e 10 00 





on Linen, Silk and Wool ARTRASENE. Stamp- 
ing and work commenced. 3c. for Catalogue. 


RUG PATTERNS 


stamp, E. 8S. FROST & CO., 


G1 Agents Wanted. For 
* circulars idress with 
Biddeford, Maine. 


Transparent Fun Cards with name, and full 

Wedding Outtit, for 15 New Oriental Game of 

Authors, 20c. Ciinton & Co., North Haven,Ct. 
OreGans, 27 stops, $90. 


BEATTY’ Pianos, $125 up. 
Factory runing day and night Pavers 
Tree. Address Daniel F. 


Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
OPIUM: and Morphine Habit c ure a in L@to 
in alivarts. Dr. Sesh, Bais my 


Extra Fine White — Bristo 1 Cards, Name 
aeies Tene exnel t t <i 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED ‘ CO.. asenu x. Y 


Send two 3c. stamps to Chas. Tollner, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥., for a new set 

CARDS of large Chromo Cards and catalogue 
of latest designs published. 


* ESTHETIC, 
Send two 3-cent stamps for six cards 
Bunthorne’s Bride. 


Patience” or 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
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RATHER 
[Master Tom has been trying on the do 


Bitty AND Susie (in chorus 


be mad at you!” etc. 


FACETIZ. 

Maorerapy was once victimized in Virginius. The 
Numitorius could not remember his own name. “ You 
will remember it, sir,” said the tragedian, carefully pro- 
nouncing it for him, “by the association of ideas, 
Think of Numbers, the Book of Numbers.” 

The Numitorius did think of it all day, and at night 
produced, through * the association of ideas,” the fol- 
owing effect: 

Numrronrivs. “Where is Virginia? Wherefore do 
you hold that maiden’s hand ?” 

Cravupivs. “ Who asks the question 2?” 

Numitorivs. “I, her uncle—Denteronomy.” 

A hardy seaman who had escaped one of the recent 
shipwrecks on our coast was asked by a good lady 
how he felt when the waves broke over him. He re- 
plied, ‘‘ Wet, ma'am; very wet.” 


dientinetdipiemateses 
The Queen of England has deliberately omitted to 
invite the Queen of Holland to be present at the wed- 
ding of the Duke of Albany, and it is leaking out that 
&@ good many of us have got left in the same manner, 


ae ti~aahes 

A soldier was 80 injured by the bursting of a shell 
that he actually took up his quarters in different parts 
of the town. 

—_—_—— @———_ 

Every man is fond of striking the nail on the head; 
but when it happens to be the finger-nail, his enthu- 
siasm becomes wild and incoherent. 

ALL THE ODDS LIES IN THE DIFFERENCE. 


Dramatis Persone: A Scotch farmer and his son. 





Son (about to be married). “1 say, faither, I'm aw- 
fully put aboot aboot this marriage.” 

Faturr. “ Toots, man, ye dinna need to care aboot 
that; my marriage didna put me aboot.” 
Son. “Oh, that’s a’ very weel for you 
my mither, but I'm marryin’ a stranger.” 


You married 
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. “Oh, Tom, hurry up! 





EMBARRASSING. 


tor’s silk hat, and his nose has caught in the lining.) 


here comes the Doctor! 


hurry up! 
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ESTHETIC 


RetireD Party (who has attended to lawns, etc., 


GARDENING. 


in Cambridge, to gent of culchar, who has presided 


over the boots at Harvard). “ Yes, 1 am just layin’ off some premillinery steps, but I intends to have a 
reg'lar landskipper for de pickertress liniments an’ de condescencion an’ degradation ob de ground. 
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INTERCONJUGAL WHISPERS. 


WIFE OF HIS 
HE. 


3osom. “ Look, Joseph! 








There’s Major Belsize! 
. A—I suppose it’s the effect of Marriage, Maria—for, ever since we’ve been married, I’ve noticed that 
you always seem to admire men of a fotadly different stamp from Myself. 


What a handsome man he is, to be sure !” 


I don't half like it! How would 


you like me to rave about the woman Major Belsize is talking to, for instance?” 





SSS SS 


Ss 





“Will you tell me,” asked an old gentleman of a 
lady, “ what Mrs. ——’s maiden name was?” 

**Why, her maiden aim was to get married, of 
course,” exclaimed the lady. 


An old sailor was observed to be always hanging 
about the door of a church when a marriage was tak- 
ing place. He explained that he liked to see the tide 
going out. 

“Tsn’t that a beautiful color?” said the fish-dealer, 
as he cut into a large salmon. 

** Yes,” said Flotsam. ‘I suppose he is blushing at 
the extravagant price he is getting for himself.” 


SERRE 5. Pm Ec 
‘What comes after T?” asked a teacher of a pupil 
who was learning the alphabet. 
He received the bewildering reply, ‘* You do—to sce 
Liza.” 


scnatcineitiiligieaeiitel 
WARNING TO PORTS. 
Joun (a neighbor). “ Thae tell me, Jess, that yer cous- 
in Wullie’s awa ta the mad-hoose.” 
Jess. ‘Deed it’s owre-true. It was wi’ study.” 
Joun. **Oh, was he comin’ oot for a minister?” 
Jrss. ‘Oh no, but he wrought on an’ made poetry, 
an’ the ends wadna come richt, an’ that put him wrang.” 





Every cloud has its silver lining. The boy who has 
the mumps can stay away from school. 
aati 


It is said that at learning to swim women are quicker 
than men. This is probably because the custom of 
wearing trains has learned them to kick out gracefully. 


acelin 

“Td have you to know that my uncle was a bannis- 
ter of the law.” 

“* A fig for your bannister !” retorted Mrs. Partington, 
turning up her nose; “haven't I a cousin as is a cor- 
ridor in the navy ?” 

PADDY’S LATEST. 

ComMeROLAL GENTLEMEN (fo Irish Boots, at the Golden 
Lion). ** Have you been to the post-office for the let- 
ters ?” 

Inisst Boots. “ Yes, sir. Ihave been up and brought 
them down, but there was none at all.” 


Stee Sr aa 
A gentleman who took to medicine late in life said 
to a friend, “ You know the old proverb—at forty a 
man must be a fool or a physician 2?” 
“Yes,” was the reply; ‘ but, doctor, don’t you think 
he can be both?” 
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